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MARVIN MUDRICK 


The Originality of THE RAINBOW 


Manners and morals: they are, critics agree, what novels properly 
concern themselves with; and the specialist in the English novel 
can readily demonstrate the English novelist’s expert attention to 
both from Moll Flanders to the latest thriller by Graham Greene. 
Certainly, fiction is of all literary genres the most intractable to 
description or definition, and we are grateful for any indices to its 
nature. We are also proud of our language and literature; and the 
novel in English has an illustrious history, no doubt about it. So 
the manners and morals, and the fiction, we are specially interested 
in are English and American, It may not, then, seem chauvinistic 
to us when Caroline Gordon’ discovers the world history of the novel 
to be a triumphant progress toward apotheosis in the work of the 
Anglo-American, Henry James, who was obliging enough to scrutin- 
ize, with the tact of an exquisite sensibility, Anglo-Saxon manners 
and morals — of only a few social groups, to be sure — on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Even Dr. Leavis, who demotes or dismisses Richard- 
son, Fielding, Sterne, Smollett, Dickens, Thackeray, Hardy, and 
Joyce, expresses much admiration for Hawthorne, and finds a great 
tradition in Jane Austen, George Eliot, James, Conrad, and Lawrence, 
in whose work, as it seems to him, manners are so chosen and placed 
as to reflect on their particular surfaces the image of that sober 
absolute morality, essentially secular and embattled, which for two 
centuries has been the strength of England if not of the entire 
civilized world. 


1In How to Read a Novel, Viking, 1957. 
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It is just here, regarding the rest of the world, that a doubt 
arises. Compare, for instance, George Eliot and Tolstoy, or Conrad 
and Dostoievsky — comparisons that Dr. Leavis, at any rate, ought 
to accept as fair, since one great tradition ought to be able to stand 
up against another, and since George Eliot and Tolstoy share a 
preoccupation with the social and ordinary as Conrad and Dostoievsky 
share a preoccupation with the psychological and extraordinary. Or 
compare Stendhal and Jane Austen, or Turgenev and James, or 
almost any nineteenth-century French or Russian novelist and Haw- 
thorne. 

Fiction, and a tradition of fiction, may be genuine without 
being great. Greatness is, after all, relative, and when we compare 
George Eliot and Tolstoy we are aware of such differences in mag- 
nitude that to describe the two of them by the same honorific epithet 
is to do no service to either. Nor is George Eliot a feeble representa- 
tive of the tradition Dr. Leavis singles out: Middlemarch, at least, 
is a very impressive novel, with a breadth of intelligent sympathy it 
fixes for all time the manners and morals of its own place and time, 
it is perhaps the only English novel that sensitively registers some- 


thing like a whole society. Yet it is, as the author notes, “A Study . 


of Provincial Life.” There is, in fact, no English novel that registers 
a whole society; and, in the balance with Continental fiction, there 
is almost no English novel that cannot fairly be described as provincial. 

It is not, of course, merely a question of subject: a novelist may 
be as cosmopolitan as he pleases in treating provincial life — Flaubert 
or Galdés, for example. The point is that for the English novelist 
a provincialism of temperament is liable to go along with his 
provincialism of subject. Mme. Bovary, not to mention Bouvard 
and Pécuchet, has written some of the better known English novels, 
and the sturdy pragmatism of the English petty bourgeoisie has 
penetrated and sustained English fiction since those redoubtable 
self-made innovators and moral men of practical affairs, Defoe and 
Richardson. The English novel has characteristically been partisan, 
either protective or rebellious; and the standard of conduct — of 
manners and morals — which it lavishly illustrates, and by which 
it measures itself, is the middle-class standard. Wuthering Heights 
and Tristram Shandy are as pertinent to the case as Pamela, and 
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together they exemplify the three major modes of English fiction: 
romance as protest, satire as protest, and sentiment as afhrmation. 
Perhaps Dr. Leavis recoils with such a spasm of distaste from Sterne 
because Tristram Shandy is the most subversive protest in English 
fiction against the bourgeois imperatives that Dr. Leavis, by implica- 
tion, finds so congenial to the flowering of a great artistic tradition. 

These imperatives are, of course, overwhelmingly materialistic. 
Tom Jones in the hay (sowing his wild oats) with a pretty chamber- 
maid, Scrooge converted to the obsession of giving rather than with- 
holding smiles and crowns and guineas, Pamela indignantly rejecting 
pre-marital advances for the sake of wealth and rank later — all of 
them are enjoying the satisfactions of a morality that ultimately, 
despite its solemn facade, repays its adherents and sinks human 
problems in cash and Christmas pudding, a morality of trivial 
appetites. Whether the English novelist is examining, with intel- 
ligence or sentimentality or cynicism, the manners and squeamishness 
of the cultivated provinces, or the local color of urban and rural 
low life, or the sinister fascinations of the haut monde, or the con- 
vulsive freakishness of grand supersexual and asexual passions, or 
the palpitating idealism of young women who — not having been told 
what they can importantly do — are looking for something important 
to do: whatever the English novelist tries, the manners and morals 
of the earliest and most oppressively successful middle class in history 
are breathing down his neck and directing his pen into the official 
view of a life that is in any case considerably less exhilarating than 
the life visible to the great Continental novelists. Or, for that matter, 
to Chaucer and Shakespeare. 

We must come to it at last, the bourgeois imperative which has 
defended the materialist order against its gravest threat, and which 
Anglo-Saxon fiction had perforce to accept for two centuries, the 
imperative against human normality. You may, the imperative de- 
clares, transcend sex by the rhetoric of a grand passion, you may 
cheapen it as by Fielding’s characteristic resort to comic-strip pruri- 
ence, you may ignore it or jeer at it, you may even in extremity be 
clinical about it, but you may not regard it as a serious, normal, 
central preoccupation of mankind, and you may not attempt to under- 
stand it. 
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The first literary effect of such a proscription was to deprive 
English fiction of normal women. The sphere of decision for women, 
in Western civilization at least, has always been love and marriage; 
and if the woman is not permitted to take into account the most 
serious impulse of her private existence, she may surrender to 
domesticity or the vapors and become one of Dickens’ brave Biddys 
or dumb Doras, or she may be encouraged to transcend sex before 
going to the trouble of learning what it is, like George Eliot’s 
Dorothea or Emily Bronte’s Cathy or any other Gothic or Romantic 
heroine. There are even relatively few interesting women in English 
fiction, and most of these are interesting because their authors under- 
stand and document the pathology of their reduction: Jane Austen's 
Emma, Dickens’ Estella Chis only powerful insight into a woman's 
sensibility). And there are a very few whose normality has the 
protective coloration of intelligence and so passes undetected: Jane 
Austen’s Elizabeth Bennet and Anne Elliot, for example. Generally 
speaking, however, the heroine of English fiction is liable to be a 
dead loss — think of all the unrememberable Amelias hung like 
decorative albatrosses round the necks of the heroes of Victorian 
novels. And then think of Tolstoy’s Natasha and Anna, Dostoievsky’s 
women supreme in their passionate abnormality, the whole range 
of unapologetic women in Stendhal and Balzac and Flaubert, the 
gallery of unhurried female sensuality in Colette: not only a 
definable sex in contrast to the poor sticks of English heroines, but 
almost a different species. The English hero, true, has always been 
allowed some scope of heroic action in adventure (often commercial), 
in working his way up, in “becoming a success.” Still, to eradicate 
half the human race, and to confine the energies of the other half 
mainly within the bounds of materialistic aspiration — this is not to 
survey, through morals and manners, the limits of human possibility. 
It was this order of things that D. H. Lawrence confronted when he 
began writing the novel the first part of which eventually became 
The Rainbow. 

Literary revolutions are as various and frequent as political 
elections: some are important, most are not. When what has been 
called the Flaubertian tradition (a French import which, though 
it deeply influenced two representatives of his own “native” tradition, 
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Dr. Leavis regards with a somewhat xenophobic distaste) was in- 
troduced into English fiction, and such novelists as James, Conrad, 
Ford, and Joyce adopted and developed the techniques available to 
a conscious craftsmanship in fiction, one important and irreversible 
revolution had occurred — the most important, some critics believe, in 
the history of English fiction. Certainly, it produced important and 
original work, even though it has inflicted upon us, unavoidably, 
all the gimmickry of craft-conscious and myth-mongering and sym- 
bolifying criticism, as well as some of the doleful justification for such 
criticism in those pointless manipulations of technique into which the 
tradition may tempt the novelist: Conrad, for example, somberly 
picking his way through the underbrush of half a dozen intervening 
points of view, in that disastrous virtuoso exercise Chance, to report 
on a man’s tying a shoelace. 

To this tradition, and to the revolution it achieved, Lawrence 
does not belong. Joyce belonged to them, but he participated in 
another literary revolution, the revolution against the Anglo-Saxon 
(and Irish) censor; and here he and Lawrence may be said to have 
stood in a common cause. Joyce’s publishing and distributing dif- 
ficulties with Dubliners and Ulysses strikingly resemble Lawrence's 
with The Rainbow and Lady Chatterley's Lover. Nevertheless, there 
is censorship and censorship. When Judge Woolsey issued his cele- 
brated decision admitting Ulysses into the United States, he remarked, 
in denying that it came within the legal definition of obscenity, that 
its effect on the reader was more likely to be “emetic” than “aphro- 
disiac.” The interesting judicial principle was thus established that, 
for the Anglo-Saxon commonwealth, to vomit is, if not positively 
healthier, at least less baneful than to engage in sexual intercourse. 
The judge rightly inferred that Joyce’s sexual imagery and naughty 
language were no vital threat at all to Anglo-Saxon mores, but only 
the signs by which a whole culture manifested its nausea and self- 
disgust. The Joycean Revolution of the Word has brought freedom, 
it is now obvious, mainly for cynical clinicians and cautious pornog- 
raphers, the freedom to spit and hiss (and leads directly to such 
a May-fly oddity of literary entomology as the San Francisco Renais- 
sance). Today, a quarter-century after the canonization of Moll 
Bloom, the Woolseyan principle continues in force: Lady Chatterley's 
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Lover, which audaciously attempted to rehabilitate sexual imagery 
and the old Anglo-Saxon words as signs of health and tenderness 
(and which, by the way, succeeded), has not yet been legally pub- 
lished or sold in the United States or the United Kingdom. 


Still, Lady Chatterley’s Lover is, by the pressures of its subject 
and of the lateness of its hour, as close to being hortatory as a work 
of art can afford to be; even without its four famous words (all of them 
used more frequently, of course, in Ulysses and in almost any current 
popular novel), its radical extra-literary intent is clear. The Rainbow 
— which marked the outbreak of the Lawrencian revolution — is in 
fact a more dangerous work because it is less open to philistine 
retaliation, because it bases itself confidently on no exhortation at 
all, only on the assumption that sex is a serious, normal, central 
preoccupation of mankind. After its early skirmish with suppression 
(which showed, not how acutely prescient, but how very silly, 
English censors could be in 1915), The Rainbow has been widely 
accessible in print, and is even becoming generally accepted — at least 
the first half of it—as a brilliant record of English manners and 
morals over three generations, a really great English family-chronicle 
novel, not less respectable and beyond comparison better than any- 


thing in this line by Arnold Bennett. 


True enough, there is, beside it, no family-chronicle novel in 
English that deserves mention; and anything that will certify the 
respectability of The Rainbow is to be prized, just as we ought to 
prize Lawrence’s subliterary reputation as a sensational novelist for 
making more of his fiction accessible in cheap-paperback American 
reprints than that of any other major English author. The Rainbow 
is not, after all, so respectable as Galsworthy: there are reasons for 
Lawrence's notoriety, as well as for his boring and disappointing the 
common reader to whom he is notorious; and the reasons are all in 
The Rainbow. Nothing promises to be more, and proves on inspection 
to be less, sensational than this family-chronicle novel which assumes 
not only that generations are generated, but that the relationship 
between husband and wife is the central fact of human existence, 
that the living nucleus of this relationship is the act of sexual union, 
that the act oF sexual union is infinitely serious, complex, and difficult, 
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MARVIN MUDRICK 9 


and that an act of such radiant significance must be fairly treated 
by the honest novelist. 


Graham Hough, however, disapproves of Lawrence’s candor: 
“As for physical passion . . . no one should try to present it as... 
[Lawrence] does, and traditional literary good sense has always known 
it. ”* This appeal to timeless good taste would be plausible, if it were 
not for the very special conditions against which Lawrence had to 
contend. Most authors of the past, and of other cultures, who have 
dealt with physical passion have not, indeed, presented it directly. 
Chaucer did not, nor did Colette; but the reason is that neither needs 
to: for Chaucer, the sacramental nature of passion and, for Colette, 
the various joys of an indulged sensuality are self-evident and un- 
challenged; medieval Catholic humanism and modern French hedon- 
ism meet in their conviction of the power of sexual gratification, 
which can bring to peace and stillness men and women alike. 
Lawrence, very much on the other hand, has a unique problem: 
he must reassert this life-renewing power against two centuries of a 
culture and literature that have muffled and denied its very existence, 
and he can reassert it only by presenting its actuality as a reminder 
to the deaf and blind. Lawrence’s terrible candor is necessary only 
because there has been so mendacious and destructive a silence; and 
yet, because it is so peremptorily called for, it not only reclaims old 
truths but rushes on to make discoveries. The long reign of English 
philistinism — in both life and letters — is Lawrence’s provocation and 


his unexampled opportunity. 


Of course Lawrence has the advantage of springing from the 
country community of English workingmen-farmers, a community 
not bound or even much influenced by the shopkeeper code, and he 
comes to maturity at a time when the whole structure of class and 
community is about to encounter the disintegrating shock of the 
First World War. In his historic moment, Lawrence has before him 
the life of the last English community: not the manners of the prov- 


*In The Dark Sun, Duckworth (London), 1956, p. 63. 
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ince (which are in any case the manners of the provincial petty 
bourgeoisie and minor gentry), but a life rich in productive labor and 
in continuity with the passing seasons, rooted in the earthly and 
physical, inarticulate without grossness or stupidity, a life seemingly 
permanent yet fated to pass away in the general breakdown of codes 
and communities and to be replaced or transcended — if by anything 
— by individual aspiration. It is this process, over three generations, 
which is the subject and theme of The Rainbow; the process is the 
most momentous human fact of the past century; and it is a process 
which, in The Rainbow, discloses itself poignantly and most cruci- 
ally in the sexual histories of individuals. The revolutionary nature 
of The Rainbow is, then, twofold: it is the first English novel to 
record the normality and significance of physical passion; and it is 
the only English novel to record, with a prophetic awareness of 
consequences, the social revolution whereby Western man lost his 
sense of community and men — more especially, women — learned, 
if they could, that there is no help any longer except in the individual 
and in his capacity for passional life. 


As soon as the critic of Lawrence begins to favor such terms 
as “community” and “passion,” he risks being suspected of imagining, 
obsequiously on cue from his author, a unanimity of social feeling 
that never was and a potency of personal feeling that never could be, 
under idyllic and perpetually recurring circumstances in the rural 
districts of the English Midlands up to, say, the turn of our century. 
But Lawrence presents no idylls. The community in The Rainbow, 
like every other, is an abstraction from its individuals, who are its 
only embodiment; and it lives as more than a mere term of discourse 
only so long as it provides forms and sanctions for the abiding im- 
pulses of their separate natures. These impulses are, besides, not all 
of them communal and sympathetic: Lawrence's individuals are just 
that, different and distinct from one another except when a strength 
of sympathy draws them together for moments out of the reciprocal 
alienations of individuality; and every relationship in The Rainbow 
testifies, not how easy and renewable, but how hard to come by, 
how precarious, and how irrecoverably unique each instance of pas- 
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sion is, even in a nature as faithful to itself and as sensitively pa- 
tient as Tom Brangwen’s: 


Then she said: 


“You will be good to me, won’t you?” 

She was small and girlish and terrible, with a queer, wide look 
in her eyes. His heart leaped in him, in anguish of love and desire, 
he went blindly to her and took her in his arms. 

“I want to,” he said as he drew her closer and closer in. She was 
soothed by the stress of his embrace, and remained quite still, relaxed 
against him, mingling in to him. And he let himself go from past and 
future, was reduced to the moment with her. In which he took her 
and was with her and there was nothing beyond, they were together in 
an elemental embrace beyond their superficial foreignness. But in the 
morning he was uneasy again. She was still foreign and unknown to 
him. Only, within the fear was pride, belief in himself as mate for 
her. And she, everything forgotten in her new hour of coming to life, 
radiated vigour and joy, so that he quivered to touch her. 

It made a great difference to him, marriage. Things became re- 
mote and of so little significance, as he knew the powerful source of 
his life, eyes opened on a new universe, and he wondered in thinking 
of his triviality before. A new, calm relationship showed to him in the 
things he saw, in the cattle he used, the young wheat as it eddied in 


a wind. 


And each time he returned home, he went steadily, expectantly, 
like a man who goes to a profound, unknown satisfaction. At dinner- 
time, he appeared in the doorway, hanging back a moment from enter- 
ing, to see if she was there. He saw her setting the plates on the white- 
scrubbed table. Her arms were slim, she had a slim body and full 
skirts, she had a dark, shapely head with closed-banded hair. Some- 
how it was her head, so shapely and poignant, that revealed her his 
woman to him. As she moved about clothed closely, full-skirted and 
wearing her little silk apron, her dark hair smoothly parted, her head 
revealed itself to him in all its subtle, intrinsic beauty, and he knew 
she was his woman, he knew her essence, that it was his to possess. 
And he seemed to live thus in contact with her, in contact with the 
unknown, the unaccountable and incalculable. ‘ 


They did not take much notice of each other, consciously. 
“I’m betimes,” he said. 
“Yes,” she answered. 


He turned to the dogs, or to the child if she were there. The 
little Anna played about the farm, flitting constantly in to call some- 
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thing to her mother, to fling her arms round her mother’s skirts, to be 
noticed, perhaps caressed, then, forgetting, to slip out again. 


Then Brangwen, talking to the child, or to the dog between his 
knees, would be aware of his wife, as, in her tight, dark bodice and 
her lace fichu, she was reaching up to the corner cupboard. He realized 
that he lived by her. Did he own her? Was she here for ever? Or 
might she go away? She was not really his, it was not a real marriage, 
this marriage between them. She might go away. He did not feel like 
a master, husband, father of her children. She belonged elsewhere. 
Any moment, she might be gone. And he was ever drawn to her, drawn 
after her, with ever-raging, ever-unsatisfied desire. He must always turn 
home, wherever his steps were taking him, always to her, and he could 
never quite reach her, he could never quite be satisfied, never be at 


peace, because she might go away. 


At evening, he was glad. Then, when he had finished in the 
yard, and come in and washed himself, when the child was put to bed, 
he could sit on the other side of the fire with his beer on the hob and 
his long white pipe in his fingers, conscious of her there opposite him, 
as she worked at her embroidery, or as she talked to him, and he was 
safe with her now, till morning. She was curiously self-sufficient and 
did not say very much. Occasionally she lifted her head, her grey eyes 
shining with a strange light, that had nothing to do with him or with 
this place, and would tell him about herself. She seemed to be back 
again in the past, chiefly in her childhood or her girlhood, with her 
father. She very rarely talked of her first husband, But sometimes, all 
shining-eyed, she was back at her own home, telling him about the 
riotous times, the trip to Paris with her father, tales of the mad acts ot 
the peasants when a burst of religious, self-hurting fervour had passed 
over the country. 


Tom Brangwen’s apprehensions are not, after all, merely the 
gw PP y 


customary timeless ones of husbands, but unprecedented seismic 
shocks: The Rainbow is recording a community in its last flare of 
vitality and gradual dying away, and all relationships and feelings 
are shaken by the great change. The foreignness of Tom’s wife rep- 
resents, disturbingly enough, the essential distance between all men 
and especially between the sexes; but it is already a terrifying differ- 
ence beyond natural difference. Tom is no simple farmer: his aspir- 
ation toward the irreducibly alien woman is an inarticulate but not 
unconscious aspiration toward the experience of a life beyond the 
receding satisfactions of a community in process of dissolution. Till 
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he meets Lydia he refuses, in drink and solitude, the only life his 
community offers him. Now, his dissatisfactions are new, and the 
brave chances he takes are new. 


It was the coming of the colliery, years before, bringing canal 
and railway through the Brangwen land, which cut across the past 
and offered a promise cf the future: 


As they drove home from town, the farmers of the land met the 
blackened colliers trooping from the pit-mouth. As they gathered the 
harvest, the west wind brought a faint, sulphurous smell of pit-refuse 
burning. As they pulled the turnips in November, the sharp clink-clink- 
clink-clink-clink of empty trucks shunting on the line, vibrated in their 
hearts with the fact of other activity going on beyond them. 


Tom, the young farmer awakened to a troubled sense of the 
restrictions of the Brangwen life, comes eventually into his own 
vision of a life beyond, once he has had his encounter with the com- 
plaisant pretty girl and his little talk with her Frenchman escort, 
the “ageless” and “monkey-like,” gracious and imperial gentleman 
from elsewhere. When Tom sees the foreign lady walking toward 
him on the road, he knows that she is the awful chance he must 
take, and the best he can do. Yet the impulse outward moves, neces- 
sarily, more rapidly than the possibility of comprehending and ful- 
filling it: the breakup of the community is too sudden and unantici- 
pated as railways and canals cut across the enclosed spaces of the 
mind, and the individual is freed from traditional unquestioned 
preoccupations in order to think and do— what? Tom Brangwen 
seeks out and lives with strangeness; but his satisfaction and_ his 
anguish remain equally resistant to statement or analysis, shy of 
words, still therefore plausibly connected with the old inarticulate 
traditional world. His steadiness, halfway between two worlds, is 
constantly in danger from the incompleteness of its commitment to 
either; it can be shaken, as by his step-daughter, Anna, whom he 
desperately loves but who has come too far from the past to rest in 
mute suspensions of judgment: 


She tried to discuss people, she wanted to know what was meant. But 
her father became uneasy. He did not want to have things dragged 
into consciousness. Only out of consideration for her he listened. And 
there was a kind of bristling rousedness in the room. The cat got up 
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and stretching itself, went uneasily to the door. Mrs. Brangwen was 
silent, she seemed ominous. Anna could not go on with her fault- 
finding, her criticism, her expression of dissatisfactions. She felt even 
her father against her. 


Individual aspiration, once it is released, has no certain or ob- 


vious goal; and how can it be held in check somewhere, how can one 
keep it from making all action or repose seem premature and insuf- 
ficient, how can the skeptical analytic mind be quieted? In fact, 
even for Tom these questions have force, the speechless remoteness 
of his marriage — for all of its passion —is finally not enough, his 
pathetic paternal jealousy of his stepdaughter’s choice of a husband 
poisons even as it recalls to him his sense of his own life: 


What was missing in his life, that, in his ravening soul, he was 
not satisfied? He had had that friend at school, his mother, his wife, and 
Anna? What had he done? He had failed with his friend, he had been 
a poor son; but he had known satisfaction with his wife, let it be 
enough; he loathed himself for the state he was in over Anna. Yet he 
was not satisfied. It was agony to know it. 

Was his life nothing? Had he nothing to show, no work? He did 
not count his work, anybody could have done it. What had he known, 
but the long, marital embrace with his wife! Curious, that this was 
what his life amounted to! At any rate, it was something, it was eternal. 
He would say so to anybody, and be proud of it. He lay with his wife in 
his arms, and she was still his fulfillment, just the same as ever. And 
that was the be-all and the end-all. Yes, and he was proud of it. 

But the bitterness, underneath, that there still remained an un- 
satished Tom Brangwen, who suffered agony because a girl cared nothing 
for him. He loved his sons — he had them also. But it was the further, 
the creative life with the girl, he wanted as well. Oh, and he was 
ashamed. He trampled himself to extinguish himself. 


So Tom Brangwen dies, drunk as Noah to forget the wearying puz- 
zles of his middle age, drowned in the flood of rain, and his women 


mourn him: 


They cleared and washed the body, and laid it on the bed. 

There, it looked still and grand. He was perfectly calm in death, 
and, now he was laid in line, inviolable, unapproachable. To Anna, 
he was the majesty of the inaccessible male, the majesty of death. It 
made her still and awe-stricken, almost glad. 

Lydia Brangwen, the mother, also came and saw the impressive, 


inviolable body of the dead man. She went pale, seeing death. He was 
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beyond change or knowledge, absolute, laid in line with the infinite. 
What had she to do with him? He was a majestic Abstraction, made 
visible now for a moment, inviolate, absolute. And who could lay claim 
to him, who could speak of him, of the him who was revealed in the 
stripped moment of transit from life into death? Neither the living nor 
the dead could claim him, he was both the one and the other, inviolable, 
inaccessibly himself. 


“I shared life with you, I belong in my own way to eternity,” 
said Lydia Brangwen, her heart cold, knowing her own singleness. 


“I did not know you in life. You are beyond me, supreme now 
in death,” said Anna Brangwen, awe-stricken, almost glad. 


This is Everyman, not at all the conventional individualist hero 
of English fiction; and Lawrence, anticipating perplexity, provided his 
critics with a long peg on which to hang their theories about The 
Rainbow and Women in Love. “You mustn’t look,” he wrote to 
Edward Garnett, who had been disappointed to find no trace of 
Sons and Lovers in the new work, “. . . for the old stable ego of the 
character. There is another ego, according to whose action the in- 
dividual is unrecognizable, and passes through, as it were, allotropic 
states which it needs a deeper sense than any other we've been 
used to exercise, to discover are states of the same single radically 
unchanged element.” And he goes on to make obligingly explicit the 
analogy of diamond-carbon to the mode of characterization he has 
just begun to feel at home in. Now this tip from the essentially kindly 
Lawrence to his bewildered English friend is a useful one; for the 
elucidation of Women in Love especially, as Mark Schorer has 
pointed out.* It is nevertheless not so simple, or perhaps even so 
accurate, as it looks; and it does not indicate anything nearly so 
unprecedented — if one takes into account Continental fiction — as 
Lawrence appears to think. 


The trouble is that, in this formulation, Lawrence does not 
yet seem to have made clear to himself why the old mode of 
characterization is being discarded and how the new mode functions, 
and what sort of novel employs one or the other. Sons and Lovers is 


8“Women in Love,” in The Achievement of D. H. Lawrence, ed, Frederick 


J. Hoffman and Harry T. Moore, 1953, pp. 163-177. 
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— like A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man — a wilful and 
confused post-Victorian novel of youthful longing and self-discovery, 
written by a young man whose parti pris rejects or ignores the values 
of the community which has helped to make him; The Rainbow, on 
the other hand, is an elegiac novel about the dissolution of a com- 
munity whose values, even as these pass away, the author neither 
rejects nor ignores but seeks to understand and somehow, for his 
characters’ sake, to transcend. The characters (Mr. Morel excepted) 
in Sons and Lovers are post-Victorian individualists colliding with 
an angry young individualist of a hero; the characters in The Rainbow 
breathe and move, as long as they can, in the large atmosphere of a 
community. Not that Tom Brangwen is less individual than, say, Paul 
Morel; quite the contrary, he is more honestly and totally imagined, 
and therefore more human and more of a man. If the novelist creates 
his characters as more or less aggressive bundles of recognizable traits, 
as egos stabilized by manners and morals, and his novel as a sequence 
of collisions between such bundles, he will produce the kind of novel 
that Lawrence is now giving up, the novel preoccupied — whether in 
affirmation or in protest — with manners and morals, the class novel, 
the standard English novel. If, however, the novelist creates his 
characters in a life-size medium, fictional and communal, which 
nurtures, provokes, and makes room for the strength of impulse, he 
will produce a novel like The Rainbow — or Anna Karenina, or The 
Idiot, or The Red and the Black. Characters in novels like these are 
not caricatures or even conventional heroes, mere victims or arbi- 
ters of manners and morals, they are passions and first principles; and 
they are all the more human and individual for being so. Nor, of 
course, is Lawrence’s new mode of characterization unprecedented or 
revolutionary, it is only not very English. 

What is revolutionary in The Rainbow — what makes Lawrence, 
in perhaps the most important sense, the only modern novelist — is 
not the mode of characterization, but the new awareness which finds 
this mode necessary: the awareness that with the dying away, in 
the age of technology, of genuine communal relations between men, 
with the inevitable thwarting of what Lawrence was later to call “the 
societal impulse,” the only hope for man lies in those remaining 
potentialities of human relationship which depend for their realiza- 
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tion on the fullest (not necessarily the most various or complicated) 
possible realization of the sexual impulse. Lawrence, being English, 
had in this respect no choice but to be revolutionary. English novel- 
ists, as spokesmen for the most advanced middle class in the world, 
had since Defoe been advocating the simplest escape from the in- 
tolerable human problems posed by industrialism — the escape into 
materialist success, the pursuit of what Dickens’ Wemmick poignantly 
euphemizes under the phrase “portable property”; but with the end 
of the expansive romantic phase of English industrialism, no serious 
English writer could any longer believe in this escape and pursuit, 
as Dickens and others before and after could believe in it once it had 
been sweetened by contrition, materialist benevolence, and marital 
union with another form of portable property. (We cannot imagine 
a French or an Italian or a Russian Lawrence, just as we cannot 
imagine an English Dostoievsky, though the awareness of which 
Lawrence is both creator and instrument has, finally, as much to 
say to the Continent as Dostoievsky has to say to the English.) For 
Lawrence, then, the hope, in fact the last resort, of modern man 
is — the unhappy word stares at us as it did at Lawrence’s censors — 
sex: not as cold appetite, not as self-imposed exile from the teeming 
world, not as the exploiting of sensation or the temporary allaying 
of an itch, but as the bond of tranquillity and faith between man and 
woman, those polar opponents, and the last renewable proof of hu- 
man community. 

The Rainbow is midpassage and arrival. ‘Tom Brangwen still has 
roots, connections, the virtue of quietness in solitude; of these ves- 
tiges of community Anna and Will still keep something by, as it 
were, barely remembering them, Anna in her slovenly cheerful ma- 
ternity, Will in his mute satisfaction with manual labor or minor 
artisanship. Only Ursula — modern woman and therefore, in her un- 
foreseen and disastrously unprepared-for homelessness, true represen- 
tative of modern mankind —has nothing at all of what, outside 
themselves, sustained the two generations before her. And for all 
three generations the unmapped territory to be explored, with in- 
creasing desperation and hope, is sex. 

Tom Brangwen has a real marriage, notwithstanding its ulti- 
mate vulnerability to the stress of uncomprehended change; his ap- 
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parently unwarrantable youthful waiting for a strangeness beyond 
his ordinary experience is rewarded and vindicated, and his life is 
transfigured by the reality of passion. If his marriage fails to give 
him everything, it nevertheless gives him much, even enough to 
make him at length unhappily sensitive to the unknown vibrations 
of what he must do without. 


For Anna and Will, on the other hand, marriage seems at first 
sunnier and more simple. They have moved very far out of the 
shadow of the old Brangwen world; Anna, at least, is impatient with 
established sanctities; and both of them rejoice on their prolonged 
honeymoon in an uninhibited mutual exploration of sexuality, day 
after day of vital time-dissolving ease: 


As they lay close together, complete and beyond the touch of time 
or change, it was as if they were at the very centre of all the slow 
wheeling of space and the rapid agitation of life, deep, deep inside 
them all, at the centre where there is utter radiance, and eternal being, 
and the silence absorbed in praise: the steady core of all movements, 
the unawakened sleep of all wakefulness. They found themselves there, 
and they lay still, in each other’s arms; for their moment they were at 
the heart of eternity, whilst time roared far off, forever far off, towards 
the rim. 


Then gradually they were passed away from the supreme centre, 
down the circles of praise and joy and gladness, further and further out, 
towards the noise and the friction. But their hearts had burned and 
were tempered by the inner reality, they were unalterably glad. 


Gradually they began to wake up, the noises outside became 
more real. They understood and answered the call outside. They counted 
the strokes of the bell. And when they counted midday, they under- 
stood that it was midday, in the world, and for themselves also. 


It dawned upon her that she was hungry. She had been getting 
hungrier for a lifetime. But even yet it was not sufficiently real to rouse 
her. A long way off she could hear the words, “I am dying of hunger.” 
Yet she lay still, separate, at peace, and the words were unuttered. There 
was still another lapse. 

And then, quite calmly, even a little surprised, she was in the 

esent, and was saying: 

“I am dying with hunger.” 

“So am I,” he said calmly, as if it were of not the slightest sig- 
nificance, And they relapsed into the warm, golden stillness. And the 
minutes flowed unheeded past the window outside. 
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Then suddenly she stirred against him. 

“My dear, I am dying of hunger,” she said. 

It was a slight pain to him to be brought to. 

“We'll get up,” he said, unmoving. 

And she sank her head on to him again, and they lay still, lapsing. 
Half consciously, he heard the clock chime the hour. She did not hear. 


“Do get up,” she murmured at length, “and give me something 
to eat.” 


“Yes,” he said, and he put his arms round her, and she lay with 
her face on him. They were faintly astonished that they did not move. 
The minutes rustled louder at the window. 


“Let me go then,” he said. 


She lifted her head from him, relinquishingly. With a little break- 
ing away, he moved out of bed, and was taking his clothes, She 
stretched out her hand to him. 


“You are so nice,” she said, and he went back for a moment or 
two. 

Then actually he did slip into some clothes, and, looking round 
quickly at her, was gone out of the room. She lay translated again into 
a pale, clearer peace. As if she were a spirit, she listened to the noise 
of him downstairs, as if she were no longer of the material world. 


In such moments as Lawrence here presents, there can be no 
“characters” in the conventional fictional sense: the mode of charac- 
terization is dictated by the focus of attention, which here is on a 
core of impulse anterior to personality. It is, of course, easy to mis- 
understand such a passage in the context of English fiction, especi- 
ally that sort of woman’s fiction of which Jane Eyre is a quasi-serious 
instance: the emotion of romantic love reduces heroine (or hero) 
to a fluttering impotency — especially in anticipation — that may re- 
semble a reduction to impulse. But the conjugal satisfactions of ‘Tom 
Brangwen, or Anna, or Will, are not reductive at all, they liberate 
universal human powers, far from making romantic victims they 
make those relations between people without which there are only 
egos in collision and no persons. Nobody, it is true, can live indef- 
nitely at such a depth of impulse; and the comic ascension of Anna 
and Will to the level of a more mundane appetite testifies not only to 
the existence of a daylight world in which we are all, more or less, 
scrupulously differentiated fictional characters, but also to that respect 
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for full human truth which disciplines even the most rhapsodic utter- 
ances in this novel. The careful reader never forgets that The Rain- 
bow is, in one large and traditional aspect, a great realistic novel: 
Tom Brangwen’s life outside marriage, for example, is registered 
with an immediacy and resonance that would establish him as one 
of the great figures in English fiction even if he were nothing more; 
and one thinks of such superb set-pieces as Tom’s efforts at com- 
forting the child Anna while Lydia is bearing his first child, Tom’s 
drunkenly inspired eulogy of marriage, his death in the flood —a 
luminous pertinence of detail, a fidelity to locale, a sternness of 
pathos not readily matched in any other fiction, Nevertheless, as the 
thythm of the style — always near, when not actually, the rhythm 
of rhapsodic utterance — persists in implying, life is renewable only 
and perpetually at the springs of impulse, in celebration and praise, 
where we are less urique than human; and only to the degree to 
which we have -renewed ourselves there, can we breathe and move 


as individuals in the daylight world. 


Renewal, the gift and aim of life, becomes in modern marriage 
less and less the gift of repose, more and more pressingly the aim of 
conscious and personal exploration: woman is less passive and man 
more anxious, approaching an uneasy identity of réles. Lydia is still 
withdrawn and enigmatic, a woman of the old dispensation, unhar- 
ried, immured in domesticity and unamenable to self-questioning; so 
Tom is the explorer — joyous or baffled — in this first marriage, mov- 
ing doubtfully at the rim of awareness. Anna, on the other hand, has 
come awake, because the invasion of all things by mechanism and 
the conscious mind has made Lydia the last possible woman of her 
kind: having lost what her mother unquestionably had, Anna must 
make up for it by becoming explorative in her own right, the free 
companion of her husband. But, after the shared bliss of the honey- 
moon, the difficulties of the new dispensation become gradually mani- 
fest. When the communal sanction for marriage is dissipated and 
only free and equal individuals remain, the burden on accidents of 
personality grows suddenly enormous. The temperamental differences 
between Lydia and Tom were unbridgeable, and of no significance to 
Lydia. Yet Will’s soft inarticulateness drives the skeptical articulate 
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Anna wild, and Anna’s attacks on her husband’s temperament drive 
him into retaliatory fury: 


She . . . clung to the worship of human knowledge. Man must 
die in the body but in his knowledge he was immortal. Such, some- 
where, was her belief, quite obscure and unformulated. She believed 
in the omnipotence of the human mind. 


He, on the other hand, blind as a subterranean thing, just ignored 
the human mind and ran after his own dark-souled desires, following 
his own tunnelling nose. She felt often she must suffocate. And she 
fought him off. 


Then he, knowing he was blind, fought madly back again, frantic 
in sensual fear. He did foolish things. He asserted himself on his rights, 
he arrogated the old position of master of the house. 


“You've a right to do as I want,” he cried. 
“Fool!” she answered. “Fool!” 
“Tll let you know who's master,” he cried. 


“Fool!” she answered. “Fool! I’ve known my own father, who could 


put a dozen of you in his pipe and push them down with his finger- 
end. Don’t I know what a fool you are!” 


In the perilous colloidal tension of modern marriage, too much 
depends on merely personal qualities. And — at least for persons liv- 
ing in the delusive afterglow of the old world, still unalert to the 
swarming problems of consciousness — too much depends on the in- 
creasingly elaborate and conscious satisfactions of sexuality: the man, 
having lost his inherited mastery, comes to depend on these as on 
a drug, and the woman comes to resent what she will eventually re- 
gard as his infantile male weakness. Variety, the avoidance of mo- 
notony, becomes more and more a brutal conjugal compulsion. At 
length, reciprocally excited by Will’s brush with infidelity, Anna and 
Will give domaine to the pleasures of a sort of democratic sexual 
cannibalism, to the fetishistic daylight fevers of sensuality, the man- 
ipulation of bodies as instruments for pleasure; and if Lawrence’s 
imagery in this passage plainly obliges us to find the experience 
analogous to the Fall, it obliges us also to see the new experiences as 
a necessary expansion of man’s knowledge in the time of another 
forced departure from the garden. Still, Anna and Will never re- 
claim their honeymoon fulfillment of passion or seem capable of the 
reconciliation between passion and sensuality; and their lives dwindle 
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away in subtle disorganization, in the minor consummations and 
complaints of Anna’s rdle as the fecund housewife and Will's as a 
woodwork teacher for the town, “very happy and keen in his new 
public spirit.” Since their imperfect truce is the first modern mar- 
riage, it is appropriate that they bring into being the first complete 
modern woman, totally dispossessed and therefore totally explorative. 


The child Ursula still has her father’s environing and sometimes 
overpowering love; and she has, also, in conversation with her grand- 
mother, a window on the certainties of the past even as the thought 
of growing up without such certainties begins to trouble her: 

. Ursula asked her deepest childish questions of her grandmother. 
“Will somebody love me, grandmother?” 

“Many people love you, child. We all love you.” 

“But when I am grown up, will somebody love me?” 

“Yes, some man will love you, child, because it’s your nature. 

And I hope it will be somebody who will love you for what you are, 

and not for what he wants of you. But we have a right to want what 

we want.” 
Ursula was frightened, hearing these things. Her heart sank, she 
felt she had no ground under her feet. She clung to her grandmother. 

Here was peace and security.:Here, from her grandmother's peaceful 

room, the door opened on to the greater space, the past, which was so 

big, that all it contained seemed tiny; loves and births and deaths, tiny 
units and features within a vast horizon. That was great relief, to 
know the tiny importance of the individaul, within the great past. 


Lydia’s wisdom in old age is wasted on her granddaughter, and 
reverberates outward into the large implications of the novel. One 
of the dangers of marriage in the time of a breaking of bonds is, as 
Lydia suggests, that a man may be driven to seek in a mate not a dis- 
tinct and different person as generous and needy as himself, but 
only what will compensate him, somehow, for his sense of loss — 
though, tragically, he must have both in order to have either. The 
marriage of Anna and Will is, at last, a deadlock because neither 
wife nor husband has the generosity and wisdom to acknowledge and 
accept the unbreakable differentness of the other; and Tom’s re- 
sponse to Lydia’s strangeness — at the beginning so compelling an 
attraction for him — is, at last, to drift back into confusion and the 
oblivion of drink. Moreover, the grandmother’s words to the child 
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Ursula are a prophecy; for Skrebensky will desperately seek in Ur- 
sula (as Will sought in Anna) only what might make up for his 
unmanning sense of loss, and Ursula herself will not understand, 
not at least till very late, that her promiscuity with Skrebensky is no 
generous gift of love but only a confession of mutual weakness, no 
passionate resolution but an increasingly unsatisfactory escape into 
sex from the unprecedented problems of the modern consciousness. 


In the new world there are no landmarks or guideposts, the 
great past is no longer even a memory, everyone is free and dispos- 
sessed; so Ursula’s life becomes, necessarily enough, a kind of ad- 
venture in limbo. Yet it is this concluding section —in bulk, more 
than half —of the novel that has been most vexatious and unre- 
warding for readers; and any effort to assess The Rainbow bumps 
hard against it. No doubt, the section is less satisfying than most of 
what has come before: it is unduly repetitive, it is occasionally con- 
tent to make points by assertion rather than by incident, it sometimes 
mistakes mere detailed documentation for thematic illustration and 
development, its tone sometimes verges on stridency. There are, 
after all, too many and too similar descriptions of Ursula and Skre- 
bensky making hopeless love; the career of Ursula as a teacher, how- 
ever interesting it may be in its own right, is recorded at too much 
length and with too little relevance to the theme of the novel; and 
when Lawrence, in his haste to dismiss dry book-learning, tries to 
palm off on us so trivially literary a truism about college life as this — 


College was barren, cheap, a temple converted to the most vulgar, 
petty commerce. Had she not gone to hear the echo of learning pulsing 
back to the source of the mystery? —The source of mystery! And 
barrenly, the professors in their gowns offered commercial commodity 
that could be turned to good account in the examination-room; ready- 
made stuff too, and not really worth the money it was intended to 
fetch; which they all knew. 


—when Lawrence settles for this sort of thing, we are persuaded that 
he is no longer, for the time being at any rate, attending to the 
seriousness of his theme. It is perhaps more to the point to agree 
with Dr. Leavis that Lawrence, his mind already on the very different 
second novel which had detached itself from this original conception 
of:a single novel on marriage, was trying to finish The Rainbow 
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with less sympathy than conscientiousness: in this view, the frus- 
trating account of Ursula’s long and strenuous career of frustration 
may be taken as the result of Lawrence’s prudent desire to save her 
consummation for Women in Love. 


Still, The Rainbow is, finally, not about consummation but 
about promise. The rainbow that Ursula sees at the very end of the 
novel need not be dismissed as a despairing symbolic stroke to allow 
a nominal conclusion and to release Lawrence for Women in Love; 
though the two novels are obviously related in ways more important 
than the continuance of several characters through the second, it 
may be that those readers who find the end of The Rainbow wanting 
have turned their minds prematurely to the next book, and are ex- 
pecting what it is not in the theme of the earlier novel to give. No 
doubt Lawrence’s original intention was to write a single novel which 
would encompass and illustrate in the lives of a family the great 
social and psychological change of our century, and which would 
conclude with a treatment of such individual problems and indi- 
vidual solutions as, indeed, are treated in Women in Love. But it 
must have become eventually clear to him that the breakdown of 
community was a subject in itself, and that it culminated appropri- 
ately in the coming to consciousness of emancipated, modern woman. 
If Lawrence had ended the novel with modern woman numbed in 
her grimace of freedom, he would have been merely cynical; if he 
had ended with Ursula still unsure of her feelings for Skrebensky, 
the novel would trail off in a puzzle. The novel does, in fact, end 
as Ursula, having freed herself of her struggle with Skrebensky, is 
for the first time genuinely free not only of the unrevivable past 
but of those false ties she has tentatively accepted in place of it. To 
require any more —at least schematically—is to require an un- 
equivocal happy ending, and even in Women in Love or Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover Lawrence is not so obliging as that. 


The fault is, then, not of scheme but of execution: much of 
the last half of The Rainbow seems to have been written with a 
slackening of Lawrence's attention to proportion and detail. Yet 
much is finely done. Something as difficult, for instance, as the re- 
lationship between Ursula and Miss Inger comes off without damage 
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to our sympathy for Ursula, and with strong pertinence to the theme. 
In a time when the injunctions of community and family have been 
broken, when the individual is responsible only to himself and to 
his own impulses, why should not Ursula first admire and then 
fiercely love the handsome, independent woman who so resembles 
what she herself wishes to be? And why should the warmth and 
physical responsiveness of her feelings be curbed? No mere pro- 
hibition will do, for sanctions and prohibitions alike have gone under. 
It is only by living through the experience that Ursula can judge 
its sinister misleadingness for her: to be free like Winifred Inger 
is to take pleasure only in the thrill of physiological or mechanical 
process, to handle and reject, to give nothing, to hate one’s human- 
ness and to deny the possibility of relationship — as Ursula discovers 
during the visits to her uncle’s colliery: 


His real mistress was the machine, and the real mistress of Wini- 
fred was the machine. She too, Winifred, worshipped the impure ab- 
straction, the mechanisms of matter. There, there, in the machine, in 
service of the machine, was she free from the clog and degradation of 
human feeling. There, in the monstrous mechanism that held all mat- 
ter, living or dead, in its service, did she achieve her consummation and 
her perfect unison, her immortality. 


The narcissistic delights of homosexuality are not enough, even 
for Winifred Inger; even she must make a commitment to something 
outside herself, and she finds her consummation and her unison, 
her immortality, in the machine. But Ursula continues to seek hers 
in the flesh. Perhaps the repetitive savageries of Ursula’s sexual en- 
counters with Skrebensky are partly justifiable on the ground that 
with Skrebensky Ursula’s attempt is so much more plausible and at 
the same time so much more exacerbating: at least Skrebensky is a 
man and no narcissistic projection of herself, though she can master 
and break him; at least Skrebensky is not positively evil, though 
he is weak and inchoate. If we do not lose sympathy with Ursula for 
her annihilating cruelty toward Skrebensky, it is because we are 
convinced that she suffers in the grip of an impulse which is, if it 
can ever be fulfilled, the sanest and most healing impulse accessible 
to her; if she appears at moments in the guise of a female spider 
devouring her sexually spent and useless mate, she is in any case 
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obeying a brute instinct more vital than Skrebensky’s attachment to 
political abstractions or Miss Inger’s attachment to mechanism. Ur- 
sula’s quest is desperate, so therefore are her feelings often; but the 
discoveries she must make cannot be arrived at by theorem, and 
she has no immediately recognizable allies. To contain and to be 
blocked from fulfilling so mastering an impulse is, finally, punish- 
ment and promise enough, as Lawrence indicates in the marvelous 
passage in which Ursula has her heart-stopping encounter with the 
stampeding horses, hallucination or reality: 


She knew they had not gone, she knew they awaited her still. 
But she went on over the log bridge that their hoofs had churned and 
drummed, she went on, knowing things about them. She was aware 
of their breasts gripped, clenched narrow in a hold that never relaxed, 
she was aware of their red nostrils flaming with long endurance, and of 
their haunches, so rounded, so massive, pressing, pressing, pressing to 
burst the grip upon their breasts, pressing forever till they went mad, 
running against the walls of time, and never bursting free. Their great 
haunches were smoothed and darkened with rain. But the darkness 
and wetness of rain could not put out the hard, urgent, massive fire 
that was locked within these flanks, never, never. 


The new woman is too strong, and the new man is too weak, 
the woman suddenly conscious of long-sleeping powers and the man 
suddenly confronted with a rival. It is as if, for the new broken reed 
of a man like Skrebensky, all the long history of patriarchal Western 
civilization — its dream of wholeness and community, its exaltation 
of the family and of romantic love — has been man’s dogged post- 
ponement of woman’s inevitable supremacy. It all leads to Skre- 
bensky, totally dependent, beaten child and rejected lover, hearing 


his doom on the final morning-after: 


He tapped at her bedroom door at the last minute. She stood 
with her umbrella in her hand. He closed the door. He did not know 
what to say. 

“Have you done with me?” he asked her at length, lifting his head. 

“Tt isn’t me,” she said. “You have done with me — we have done 
with each other.” 

He looked at her, at the closed face, which he thought so cruel. 


And he knew he could never touch her again. His will was broken, 
he was seared, but he clung to the life of his body. 
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“Well, what have I done?” he asked, in a rather querulous voice. 


“I don’t know,” she said, in the same dull, feelingless voice. “It 
is finished. It has been a failure.” 


In this contest — though Skrebensky thinks otherwise — there is 
no kindness and cruelty, only life and death, all and nothing; the 
issue is beyond the condescensions of charity, and the time is very 
late. There must be, somewhere, men to face up to the new dispen- 
sation: men like Tom Brangwen, who did much and might have 
done more had he known better what had overtaken him. Anna, in 
paralyzing contempt of Will when he tried to assert an authority 
he had already yielded by his unmanly surrender to her flesh, cried 
out that her stepfather “could put a dozen of you in his pipe and 
push them down with his finger-end.” The new woman is strong in 
her power to wound and even to kill man’s spirit if she has no male 
counterforce to match her. Yet life somehow continuously renews 
itself: in a time of human degradation, the unique powers of woman 
have at last asserted themselves; and such powers, coming so unex- 
pectedly out of the very sources of life, cannot be without a com- 
mensurate object and response. What remains, in the compulsive 
ugliness of modern industrialism, as all values except those preserv- 
able by the conscious individual are swept away, is promise: 


In everything she saw she grasped and groped to find the creation 
of the living God, instead of the old, hard barren form of bygone 
living. Sometimes great terror possessed her. Sometimes she lost touch, 
she lost her feeling, she could only know the old horror of the husk 
which bound in her and all mankind. They were all in prison, they 
were all going mad. 

She saw the stiffened bodies of the colliers, which seemed already 
enclosed in a coffin, she saw their unchanging eyes, the eyes of those 
who are buried alive: she saw the hard, cutting edges of the new 
houses, which seemed to spread over the hillside in their insentient 
triumph, the triumphs of horrible, amorphous angles and straight lines, 
the expression of corruption triumphant and unopposed, corruption 
so pure that it is hard and brittle: she saw the dun atmosphere 
over the blackened hills opposite, the dark blotches of houses, slate 
roofed and amorphous, the old church-tower standing up in hideous 
obsoleteness above raw new houses on the crest of the hill, the 
amorphous, briitle, hard edged new houses advancing from Beldover 
to meet the corrupt new houses from Lethley, the houses of Leth- 
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ley advancing to mix with the houses of Hainor, a dry, brittle, terrible 
corruption spreading over the face of the land, and she was sick with 
a nausea so deep that she perished as she sat. And then, in the blowing 
clouds, she saw a band of faint iridescence colouring in faint colours 
a portion of the hill. And forgetting, startled, she looked for the hover- 
ing colour and saw a rainbow forming itself. In one place it gleamed 
fiercely, and, her heart anguished with hope, she sought the shadow of 
iris where the bow should be. Steadily the colour gathered, mysteriously, 
from nowhere, it took presence upon itself, there was a faint, vast 
rainbow. The arc bended and strengthened itself till it arched in- 
domitable, making great architecture of light and colour and the space 
of heaven, its pedestals luminous in the corruption of new houses on 


the low hill, its arch the top of heaven. 


And the rainbow stood on the earth. She knew that the sordid 
people who crept hard-scaled and separate on the face of the world’s 
corruption were living still, that the rainbow was arched in their blood 
and would quiver to life in their spirit, that they would cast off their 
horny covering of disintegration, that new, clean, naked bodies would 
issue to a new germination, to a new growth, rising to the light and 
the wind and the clean rain of heaven. She saw in the rainbow the 
earth’s new architecture, the old, brittle corruption of houses and fac- 
tories swept away, the world built up in a living fabric of Truth, fitting 
to the over-arching heaven. 


The pledge of the future is Ursula’s knowledge of what is ter- 
rible about the present, and her knowledge derives from a power 
of passion which must at length be consummated because it would 
otherwise have had no cause to spring into being. Dostoievsky called 
the Russians the “god-bearing” people, those who carry the secret of 
life within them and preserve it for that remote apocalypse when all 
the world will be fit to receive it. At the conclusion of The Rainbow 
Ursula is the single god-bearing person left in the world. It is a 
tribute to the prodigious optimism and persuasiveness of Lawrence's 
vision that the secret she holds seems worth the keeping till the 
world is fit to receive it. 
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Eagle 


There lived once in a land, ravaged, as men say, by war, a child. 
When she reached the age of one she had already survived a major 
attack on her native city. The first bombardment she remembered 
had occurred when she was three years old. One day soon after, Dani, 
for that was her name, had suddenly realized that the heaps of 
bricks and rubbish, which she sometimes passed on her walks with 
Katrina, had once been houses; each time a bomb whistled and 
crashed a house became a heap, and the people in the house were 
killed. The day she reached that conclusion, Dani was very sick. 
From then on she hated the war and feared death. 


Otherwise, life went normally for Dani. The child accepted 
it as natural that the soldiers who wore uniforms and carried guns 
were the ones who killed; to them Dani was never to say a word. 
All that, she knew from Alika, her mother. When mother and 
daughter looked into each other’s eyes they knew exactly where the 
stood. Dani never lied to her mother, and her mother could never 
lie to her. So Dani lived normally in a world of young men and 
women who never had the same name twice, who arrived suddenly, 
stayed, and left abruptly. Friends at home were strangers on the 
streets, never to be recognized. Old aunts, who paid visits to Dani’s 
grandmother, and relatives, who gathered for bridge or chess with 
her grandfather, knew much less about the work of Alika and her two 
sisters than Dani did; this, also, Dani understood. Maybe some 
thought that young, impetuous Alika had too many progressive 
ideas about the upbringing of her child; even her own parents and 
sisters wondered whether Dani was told things someone so small 
should never know. Be that as it may, if ever a word slipped out 
in company which was never to be uttered, it was not from Dani's 
lips. 

When summer came, the whole household moved to the 
country. Alika and her sisters still went to the city nearly every day 
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on business; often they returned in the evening with many friends, 
who became house-guests for a certain time and lived with the 
family. Dani knew most of those friends and had her own special 
names for each one of them. To the little girl the time when the 
house was full of guests was the best; as long as they remained her 
mother and her aunts stayed also. Then, one morning, she would 
wake up to find the house empty. Dani hated those days; she spent 
them playing with the gardener’s daughter, while her grandmother 
strutted around her flowers, Katrina yawned over her sewing under 
a tree, and Kasia, the cook, scolded Helka, the maid, in the kitchen 
so loudly that her voice was heard all over the garden. 


It was after such a lull that Alika and her sisters, Ariella and 
Mariella, came back with many friends; among them was an 
unknown man, whom Ariella seemed to like especially. Dani at 
once named him Eagle, because he wore a ring on his little finger 
with an eagle on it. Eagle was really very pleasant to Dani; he 
carried her on his back when they went on excursions to the river 
and had a way of producing sweets by snapping his fingers. Dani 
told Ariella, in private, that she wished Eagle to stay for good; for 
some reason, that pleased Ariella very much. Of course, Eagle did 
disappear finally, like all the rest; however, he soon reappeared. 
He actually came to be a periodic member of the family and was 
even introduced to the old aunts and other relatives. His name 
turned out to be Mark, but as Dani had her doubts about its authen- 
ticity she persisted in calling him Eagle. It was in the month of 
September, when they were all on one of their last berry-hunts in 
the woods before moving back to the city, that Ariella, whom Dani, 
a long time ago, had appointed as her special “bird-mother,” pulled 
the little girl over to Eagle and introduced him as Dani's prospec- 
tive “bird-father”; Dani was very surprised and pleased. 


The wedding took place in December, secretly, and soon after 
both Eagle and Ariella vanished. Alika and her remaining sister 
continued to be very busy; they came and went, alone and with 
various friends, and often conversed with their father far into the 
night. There were no major air-raids that winter, but quite fre- 
quently sharp, hollow knocks would echo throughout the city. Dani 
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hated those knocks just as much as she hated the whining and 
thundering of the bombs. All else remained the same. If the 
weather permitted, Dani took walks with Katrina; on their way to 
the park they passed four or five ruined houses with the snow frozen 
over the piles of rubble, and a thin layer of frost covering the red 
bricks of the still standing skeletons. 


One snowy night, at supper, the doorbell rang and all of a 
sudden Eagle and Ariella walked into the dining-room. To Dani 
they both looked different, because they wore thick fur coats and 
heavy boots. During the meal they laughed a lot, ate hungrily, 
and seemed in high spirits. Before Dani went to bed Eagle galloped 
her around the salon on his back, and Ariella played the piano; the 
next day they were gone. Alika had a long talk with Dani that day 
in which she told her daughter to pretend that she had never seen 
either Ariella or Eagle. 


Spring was late; in March there were big snows, followed by 
a frost. On the third day of the brilliant, frosty weather Ariella 
came back, alone. Soon the news was spread among old aunts, 
relatives, and friends that Eagle had been taken to a labor camp, 
not an uncommon occurrence in those days. Much sympathy was 
shown to Ariella, who again took up residence in her parents’ house. 
The third sister looked pale and thin; she left the house rarely, but 
then always for a long time; strange people sometimes came to see 
her. Dani once asked her mother if Eagle really was in a labor 
camp; she had sat on the laps of many, in her time, who were 
supposedly doing hard labor at that very moment. Alika assured 


her, however, that he was. 


Late on the night of the first thaw, while after a day away from 
home Alika, her parents, and her sisters were engaged in a half- 
whispered discussion at the dining-room table, a small, white-clad 
figure appeared in the dark doorway. The figure shuffled out of the 
shadows into the light of the lamp, hanging over the table, and made 
her way to Alika. Dani rested both hands on her mother’s lap and 
stood shivering in the silence. Alika gently asked her daughter what 
she wanted. After another long pause Dani proclaimed to all assem- 


bled that she had seen Eagle. Ariella jumped up at once, told Dani 
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that she was imagining things, then asked her where she had seen 
him. It was near the park; moreover, Dani remembered exactly what 
he wore: his grey flannel suit, green tie, and yellow boots; he had 
no hat. Had she seen him close enough to make sure, Ariella per- 
sisted? Dani continued with her narrative: she had been playing in 
the park with her ball, and it went into the bushes, right up to the 
fence; she ran after it and from there she saw a man half-sliding, 
half-running down the frozen-over mounds of rubble on the opposite 
side of the street; when he reached the bottom he started across the 
i road toward the park; then there was a loud, hollow knock and he 
a fell just by the fence, at her feet; she saw him very well; it was 
| Eagle. Ariella grasped Dani’s shoulder, but Alika pushed her hand 
away. Mother and daughter looked into each other’s eyes. “Dead,” 
whispered Dani. 
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Putting It to Sleep 


“Put it to sleep. That's all we can do.” 
“To sleep, Doctor? I do not quite understand.” 


“Mr. Ecloutier, your dog has a malignant tumor. If you let 
it live you'll only prolong the suffering. The best thing to do is kill 
it painlessly; but, of course, that’s up to you.” 

Ecloutier turned to his wife, a pale, slight woman in her thir- 
ties, and mumbled to her in French. As he spoke, his wife nodded; 
her eyes looked at the dog but in a glazed fashion as if she did not 
see. Then he turned to the veterinarian: “All right. But you are 
sure that it will be painless?” 

“Yes,” the doctor said and turned to me: “Get Hank and help 
him put this cocker to sleep.” 

I picked up the taffy-colored spaniel from the table. Suddenly, 
Mrs. Ecloutier saw her dog. Her hands leaped up to her blond hair, 
then slid to her cheeks. As I waiked down the corridor to the out- 
door kennels, I heard her cry out: 


“Ma chienne! Ma chienne!” 


The sun was hot when I stepped outside. Blinking, I faced 
the runway lined on both sides by five thick-wired cages open at the 
top. The sun bleached the pavement and the wall that encircled the 
kennel. 


I put the dog in the first cage on my right as Hank came out. 
“Got the juice,” he said, holding up a large black hypodermic needle 
for my inspection. The syringe had been broken somehow and had 
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been mended with mechanic’s tape. It was about five inches long 
with the needle adding another three inches to the overall length. 


“I guess we won’t need to sterilize this hypo,” I said. Hank smiled 
weakly. 

The dog came up to Hank and he knelt beside it stroking its 
hair. He looked up at me: “You hold the mutt on its back and keep 
it from struggling. The idea is to get it right in the heart so it'll 
go quick.” 

I held the dog on its back and Hank spread the skin and hair 
above the heart. Then he plunged the needle halfway into the 
chest and probed. The dog made no attempt to struggle but just 
looked at us quizzically. Hank pulled the needle out and glared at 
me; he was sweating and he looked perplexed. “Look,” he said, “you 
got to hold the mutt perfectly still so I can find the heart.” Poising 
the needle over the dog again, he muttered, “Okay, let's do a good 
job now. Hold on tight.” 

When it was done Hank walked out of the cage and cursed. 
I looked at the dog who got up and shook itself off as if it had just 
had a bath. Then I stepped outside the cage, closing the door. 
Hank looked at the dog, cursed again, wiped his hands on the back 
of his pants, and walked inside the hospital. 


The dog trotted around sniffing at the corners of the cage. It 
stopped for a moment at the cage door to look at me curiously; then 
it began that clockwise trot once more. It circled the cage at an 
increasing speed until it was almost dashing, then it slowed down 
again. The right foreleg was limping as if it had picked up a stone. 
Round and round, the dog circled the cage, using the bent leg now 
and then to steady itself. 

Five times more it circled, with the foreleg curled up beneath 
the chest. But as it circled the fifth time, the right hind leg began 
to waver and become irregular. Still, the dog kept circling, as if 
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unaware of what was happening to its legs. Round and round it 
traveled, not even pausing to lick the paw of the almost useless 
foreleg. 


The dog was trying to run faster again. It limped toward the 
front of the cage when suddenly, for a moment, it looked as if 
something had slapped it in the face. The dog reared back from 
the force of this uncanny shock. The paws of its forelegs fell to- 
gether. For just a second it balanced on hind legs, and then slammed 
into the wire grating on the left side of the cage. Its muzzle was 
caught in a mesh of the wire grating and blood began to spread 
from a cut caused by the impact. 


I stepped ‘up to the side of the cage where she was trapped. 
She lay half on her side, half on her belly; her legs were now use- 
less. The dog looked up at me, her eyes unblinking but glazed, her 
muzzle still jammed in the wire grating. I wanted to get her out 
of that violent, awkward position but I was afraid of being bitten. 

As I bent over her, I heard a sound like the snapping of a 
wooden match. Then a tooth popped out of her mouth and slid 
down a thread of saliva to the pavement. Then another snap. And 
another. 

She lay sprawled against the fence for five minutes trying to 
extricate herself. Then with a final effort, she managed to push away 
from the fence and roll over into the middle of the cage. She lay 
on her left side now, gasping for air and quivering. Her sweat was 
darkening the pavement. 

She lay still for just a moment, then her legs began to run 
again. As she lay on her side, her legs moved in the coordinated pat- 
tern of a dog’s trot. Faster and faster they revolved. Her eyes were 
closed. Her tongue was hanging out. 


Then the legs slowed down. The movement became less rhyth- 


mical, less coordinated. For a second she paused; her legs rested on 
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the pavement. Then with a final convulsion, the legs snapped 
straight. She rolled to the right and I could see the pavement under 
the arch of her back. She was stretched on her back like a statue: 
immobile, petrified. It seemed as though her muscles would burst 
if the tension increased. 


Her jaws gaped. Her eyes dilated. She stared upward. Then 
the dog was dead. The legs were limp, the eyes closed, the jaws 
joined. The body fluids gushed from the spongy form onto the 


pavement. 


An hour later Hank came out and threw the dog into an ash- 


can marked: FOR DEAD ANIMALS ONLY. 
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GEORGIA PEARCE 


The Contract 


The letter iay crumpled on the desk but its significance had 
long been digested. His wife was being reclaimed. 


Fool — Fool! Damn the payments, was everything a matter of 
economics? Love on credit—$75 per quarter—rotten world!!! Write 
a letter: 


Gentlemen: 


In regard to your letter of the tenth which specifically 
states that due to the insufficiency of my finances at present 
you find it necessary to reclaim Mrs. Edwin Goth on the fif- 
teenth, I, Edwin Goth, do make the following plea for your 


consideration. 


Would it be at all possible to offer James Goth, my six- 
year-old son, in lieu of Mrs. Goth, my wife. He is a capable 
youngster, plays a smashing good game of chess (for his age), 
and has completed the first grade with satisfactory notations 
for every subject. I expect a dividend from the Lincoln Public 
Utility Company next month at which time I shall be more 
than able to reclaim my son and make at least two more pay- 
ments Cone of which would be an advance on next quarter) 
to secure my wife for the unlimited future. 


I should appreciate your consideration of the above pro- 
posal and be willing to offer (in compensation for any incon- 
venience this may cause you) two percent interest payments 
for the injudicious lapse of time. 


Yours sincerely, 


Edwin Goth 


P.S. I am very much in love. 
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They would have to agree — decency, justice, the feeling of one 
human being for another. Hadn’t it happened to Bob Elber, though? 
But he was a putty-brained idiot! He'd even helped pack his wife's 
suitcase; bought her (on credit) a travelling outfit at Selby’s — im- 
ports from New York. And off she trundled, a sophisticated mass of 
English tweed, smart leather gloves, non-squeak patent leather shoes 
—the whole works. If he’d had any ingenuity he would have got a 
quick divorce in Tijuana (he could have borrowed that much some- 
where). Single women couldn’t be claimed. Of course, they would 
have had to live in sin, so to speak, until he could afford to get her 
a new company card and take her out on credit again. Crazy world! 
And the horror was that he really cared for her, really and truly 
cared, But that just demonstrated the long-term results of a lame 
educational system —no one thought anymore —they just acted. 
What was it the intelligent German professor had said: ‘Thought does 


not act; action does not think. How true it all was. 


Or there was the religious angle — you could have your wife 
take out an I.A.U. card at the local —a simple matter. 


I, Berta Goth, declare that I Am The Universe. I know there 
is nothing outside of Berta Goth; Berta Goth contains everything 
there is in the cosmos. Berta Goth is not a being — Berta Goth 
is all beings. 
And so what? She wouldn’t have been hard to live with afterwards, 
unless she let it go to her head which wasn’t likely since she only 
had a B.A. anyway. Oh, Edwin Goth, ingenuity is not a dead lan- 
guage! Of course, the problem you had to face was touchy — people 
still felt peculiar about selling their souls. But after all, it wasn’t 
the devil you were dealing with—the I.A.U. had been approved 
by the Council, received the gold medal two years in succession from 
Hillsbury Flour Company, and been awarded the oscar by Pock 


Magazine. 


Another out was the neurotic angle: 


Dear Sirs: 


The masculine side of my wife’s nature has long been 
explicit. That is to say, she really isn’t my wife anymore, but 
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my husband. According to clause five in the Company contract, 
only a wife can be reclaimed if the husband has assumed re- 
sponsibility for payments and finds such payments impossible 


to meet. 


I realize that this claim does not become valid until a com- 
pany physician has analyzed the person in question. Please feel 
free to call at any time —I am home all day while my wife is 
out working. 

Yours sincerely, 


Berta Goth 


It was really so simple, and there was the proof in writing. 


There were a million ways, if you only used your head and 
drank plenty of water. The human body is 94 per cent water. You 
wouldn’t let your car go without water would you, especially if all 
the payments hadn’t been made. Camels have more sense than that: 
Load up boys, that’s what they think to themselves before they go 
on a trip across the desert. And the wonderful fact is that camels 
think and act — drink and walk on and on and on. The heat is ter- 
tific, the sand is burning under those little hooves, but the body 
strikes out defiantly — it knows. 


No good pretending the claim wouldn’t be followed up, either. 
One day the doorbell would ring and interrupt your daydreams — 
then what? The best thing was to be prepared, and if worse came 
to worst (money doesn’t grow on trees as any fool can plainly see) 
there was the small print at the bottom of page two of the contract: 


Total Exemption: Under the Germination Act (Revised) the Company, 
by agreement with Relative Research Laboratories, Inc., does hereby 
hold exempt from quarterly payments for one fiscal year any person 
who, having contracted with said Relative Research Laboratories, Inc., 
to assume responsibility for and custodianship of no less and no more 
than one product of Experiment No. 36XKc, and who is, for reasons of 
bankruptcy, extended unemployment, or extreme physical incapacity, 
received after signing of said Company contract, unable to meet any 
quarterly payment on the date said payment is legally due. Sundays 
and legal holidays do not constitute a breach of Company contract 
where payments fall due on such days. 
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Note: The exemption named herein may be claimed only by those 
persons who meet the above qualifications and who fill out in the 
presence of legally authorized witnesses Company Application No. 7A 
and swear under oath to abide by the rules and regulations set therein. 
(See page 8, Clause B) 


Which translated meant that you and your wife merely agreed to 
become mock parents — that is, raise to the best of your ability one 
of the test tube babies (some of ’em were cute little devils) from 
R.R.L., Inc. And along with the one-year exemption you got a Com- 
pany pamphlet entitled “Getting Acquainted” and the Standard 
Nursing Kit in either Peacock Red or Forest Green (free, of course). 


But who bothers to read the small print anymore? Hardly any- 
one — anyone at all. People tear out their hair, get used to chronic 
headaches, or spend their time wishing they’d been born a hundred 
years earlier — then when they get too lazy to care they jump off 
some building. That’s what makes a few of us really sit back and 
wonder! 
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PHILIP CRANFORD 


Katz Cove 


Dave had just finished stocking the candy shelves when they 
walked through the door. With a careless flip he threw the last 
Mound Bar into its slot and walked back around the counter. 


“Howdy, Melon, what can I do for you and the boy?” 


Melon, a tall Negro, had derived his name, not from his father, 
but from the size and shape of his head. 


“I wants a tall bottle of T-bird.” 

“Coming right up.” 

Melon’s child, a little boy of about five, plucked nervously at 
the front of his pants which were wet and dripping. 

“Daddy, maybe can I have some candy?” 

Melon’s large head pivoted and he gazed down at him, without 
saying a word. 


“That's ninety-one cents, Melon.” Dave’s hand flicked over the 
register and rang up the sale. Melon carefully counted out the 
change and handed it to Dave. 


“Daddy, canI . . .” 


Whack! Melon’s hand hit the boy across the cheek. The 
boy’s hand, with which he had been tugging on his father’s pants, 
was the only thing which prevented him from falling. 


“Lay off the threads man, I told you that before, and I’se also 
told you that you ain’t gettin nothing ‘cause you been bad again.” 


The boy, with a whimper, let go of his father’s trousers and 
his hand stole back to the cause of his humiliation. The dripping 
had stopped. 

“I guess you bucks will be looking for some strange stuff 
tonight,” Dave leered. “If you get something hot lined up and need 
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some more booze, don’t forget ‘Katz Cove.’ Nothing but the best 
for you boys.” 


Melon, who was on his way to the door, paused and looked 
back. His features hardened for a second, and then he turned and 
left, followed by the boy. 


Dave stooped over the counter and surveyed the size of the 
puddle. “It’s not too large,” he thought to himself, “but I better 
wipe it up. Just as sure as hell if I don’t, somebody will fall and 
break his ass.” He walked into the back room, got the mop, came 
back in, and placed it carefully over the puddle. “That kid must 
still be wearing rubber pants. That’s why he dripped so long.” Dave 
congratulated himself on his logic. “Or maybe the little bastard let 
loose again while he was standing there,” he mused. The puddle 
was larger than it had first seemed. He moved the mop a few times. 
“They're cute when they’re little, but some of them can sure get 
hard-assed when they get older. Take that Melon. I’m sure glad I 
charged him that extra dime,” Dave thought. “Try to be friendly 
and all you get is a dirty look. Oh, well, you gotta take the bad with 
the good.” 

The cow’s bell on the door clanged and Dave, as if caught 
peeking through a keyhole, jerked upright. 

“Hello Mattie.” His face assumed a smile and he walked back 
around the counter, pausing long enough to place the mop just inside 
the back room. 


Mattie, who was extremely fat and one of the darker-shaded 
Negroes, smiled, revealing a missing front tooth. 

“Hello Mister Dave.” 

“Mattie, what the hell happened to your gold tooth?” 

“T’se eatin them spareribs at the Beaver Club’s picnic, and de 
bride broke.” 

“Yeah, I'll bet your old man slugged you one for flirting with 
those young studs,” Dave said. 

“Oh no, Mister Dave, he always gets so drunk de only thing 
he catch is a hangover de next morning,” Mattie said, and started 


giggling. 
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Dave chuckled along with her. “You need a little sloe gin 
tonight, Mattie?” Dave asked as he walked along the row of bottles 
behind the counter. 


“Yass sir, and I’se ready to settle the bill too.” 


“Fine, Mattie.” Dave set the bottle on the counter and pulled 
out the drawer where his bills were kept. “Let’s see, the bill is $22.50 
and the sloe gin will make it $26.” 


“I thought I only owed $20, Mister Dave,” Mattie said, her 
face puzzled. 


“Well now Mattie, you know carrying you people involves a 
lot of bookwork . . . paperwork. Why I even have to hire an 
accountant every so often.” Dave, who had never hired a stockboy, 
let alone an accountant, made his face assume what he believed to 
be a paternal, hurt look. 


“Tl tell you what I'll do, seeing as how you're a good customer, 
I'll make it $25 even. Hell! I'll even throw in this bottle of rose 
water. It don’t ever hurt a young gal like you to advertise a little 
with perfume.” 


Mattie, who was close to fifty, giggled appreciatively and 
handed over the $25. 


“I ain’t so young anymore, Mister Dave, I’se getting the 
miseries what come with old age.” 

“Miseries, hell Mattie all you're suffering is a little dose o’ clap 
you got in the bushes at that picnic.” Both he and Mattie began 
laughing. 

Dave put the bottle of sloe gin into a bag and walked to the 
door with Mattie. “You don’t need a shot of gin Mattie, you need 
a shot of penicillin.” He heard her laugh boom again as he closed 
the door. 


“I should have given her a bigger bottle of that crap,” he 
thought to himself. “Boy did she stink. They do smell different, 
especially the fat ones. But then like they say, we’re all brothers 
under the skin. Humph,” he sniggered to himself, “I’ve seen some 
young ones whose skin I wouldn’t mind getting under.” 
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The next hour and a half he spent in routine tasks: pulling 
the bottles to the front of the refrigerator display case, waiting on 
customers, and putting up some new stock. The only event of the 
evening so far, and that hardly novel, was catching a bum kneeling 
between the wine cases guzzling a small bottle of muscatel he had 
filched off the shelf. The bum was helped out the door with a swift 
kick in the rear end. “No sense in turning the old bastard in,” he 
thought, “T’'ll give him a break.” Dave had once filed a complaint and 
by the time the thief had gotten his just deserts, fifteen days, Dave 
figured it had cost him $95 in lost time which he had to spend 
appearing in police rooms and courthouses. Besides, there was 
always a chance that damn social worker would come back and 
accuse him of being a thief himself; and raise hell about selling booze 
to minors too. He knew these people, he’d take care of them. They 
got along fine and so did he. He smiled as he thought of his bank 
account. “Yes sir,” he said to himself, “everything’s just hunky-dory. 
We sure don’t need that bitch around making trouble for me, and 
of course for these people too.” 

He glanced at the clock and reached into the bill drawer. He 
pulled out a worn dictionary and paged to a marker. 

“Let’s see,” he thought, “I was in the I’s.” He skimmed the 
page for a few minutes and then paused. “Iconoclast,” he read, “a 
breaker of icons, images . . .; one who attacks cherished beliefs as 
shams.” A feeling of satisfaction ran through him. “That's a good 
one, I can use it this Sunday night.” He pictured the scene. All of 
them sitting around the table talking, and the conversation taking 
its inevitable journey through money and women, and ending in 
philosophy and religion. The Kosher boys would jump him again 
for forsaking his religion and then he would come out with the 
“word.” He didn’t know just how he could use it, but he had lots 
of time yet to figure that out. They'd all be caught with their pants 
down. Solomon, who'd spent two years at N.Y.U., might know; but 
Solomon, with his girlish voice, was no problem. “Talk up, Sol, 
like you got a pair,” he'd say to him, and that would be that. “I 
might be Dave Katz who runs a liquor store in jig-town,” he thought 


to himself, “but I got a bank balance of five figures and I ain’t so 
dumb either.” 
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The intense pleasure he felt in visualizing the scene was 
broken by the clang of the bell. Looking up he saw Melon’s boy 
standing before him holding up a penny. 

“Candy,” the boy said, his word half a plea. 


“Why sure Melon Jr.,” Dave said, his mind attempting to 
recapture the vision once more in the hope of regaining the sense 
of pleasure it had given to him. 

The boy pointed to the large five-cent lollipops. The penny in 
the boy’s hand and his expressed desire for a nickel item made a 
problem that forced Dave’s mind back to reality. 


“That’s a nickel and you only got a penny, boy.” 

The eyelashes flickered, but the expression on the face of the 
little boy didn’t change. 

“You want a nickel sucker for a penny.” 

The little boy continued looking at him. 

“Damn kids,” Dave thought, “piss on your floor and swindle 
you besides.” The idea tickled him when he thought about it, and 
this combined with the last vestiges of pleasure from his anticipated 
triumph next Sunday to make him feel generous. 

“Well, I'll tell you what I’m going to do. Because I don’t hold 
no grudges, and I know accidents can happen to anyone, I’m 
going to give you the sucker for a penny.” 

The little boy didn’t understand, or even try to. His mind was 
filled with the idea of the candy, and the fact that he had got it was 
all that mattered. He carefully took off the wrapper and plopped it 
into his mouth. After sucking on it for a few minutes, he 
announced : 

“My uncle got dead tonight.” 

“Your Uncle Clay?” Dave asked, interested, for Clay was like 
Melon, another uppity one, and he wouldn’t mind hearing that 
that one was dead at all. 

“Yassir,” the boy said, his features unchanged. 

“Did he get hit by a car, boy?” Dave asked, picturing Clay 
flying through the air, his five-star beaver hat still attached to his head. 
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“No sir. White boys got him.” An intense expression came to 
the boy's face. “White boys all bad, dey gonna git dead too,” he 
chanted with an affirmative nod of his head. 


Dave’s body tensed. There had been a race-killing two months 
ago, and the neighborhood crowd, led by Melon, had got liquored- 
up, and among other things had smashed Levi's clothing store just 
down the street. Of course he didn’t have to worry. These people 
looked up to him. Why hell, he'd joked with them, even treated 


most of them as equals. 


Still, he thought to himself, they'll get drunk, or are already, 
and hit here for some more liquor. He’d had trouble with the police 
once before on a “selling to drunk” charge and once was once too 
much. 


“Hell,” he said aloud, “I think I'll close early, no sense in losing 
my liquor license selling booze to drunk jigs. Come on boy,” he 
said, “time to close up.” 

He and the boy were about half-way to the door when it swung 
open and five Negroes led by Melon pushed through. They were 
all drunk and it showed most noticeably on Melon. His jaw hung 
slack, his eyelids drooped, and his shirt was wet with perspiration. 
There was an odor which entered with them and Dave’s nose carried 
it to his brain where it was catalogued. “They're broke,” Dave 
thought, for the odor was that of “Sterno,” the canned heat which 
they strained through a loaf of bread when they couldn’t afford any- 
thing better to drink. 


“Gimme five bottles of T-bird,” Melon mumbled. 


Melon’s credit was notoriously bad, he was one of the few 
whom Dave wouldn’t allow to charge anything. Besides, the one 
time he did pay some of what he owed Dave, he had told him to 
take his bookkeeping charge and .. . 

“Now you boys are drunk, you know it’s against the law to 
sell to drunks. If they'd close me up you wouldn’t have no friend 


“Give us the wine you white bastard.” The small one who said 
this stepped from behind Melon. 
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Dave's whole body twitched. “Now just a minute. I treat you 
guys fair andI.. .” 


The small one’s hand flashed out and struck Dave sharply 
across the face. The rest of them knocked him down and he rolled 
against the counter. As he got to his feet he saw them clearing the 
shelves of the wine they wanted. His hand went to his face and 
attempted to hold together the portions of it which had been sliced 
by the single-edged razor blade the little one had taped between his 


index and middle fingers. 


“The gun,” Dave thought as he started down the counter. He 
had just turned the end of it when Melon caught him and with a 
drunken, downward swing buried the switch-blade knife in his neck. 


From the position in which he lay on the floor Dave could see 
out the front door. “Mattie, help me. I gave you that perfume, I 
gave you credit.” He was sure it was her. “I treated you colored folks 
fine. Help me.” 


The words were in his mind and formed on his lips, but the 
only sound he made was a gurgling. Out of the corner of his eye 
he saw a form. With an intense effort he moved his head slightly. 
There stood Melon Jr., his mouth open, the sucker still in his hand. 


“I gave you the sucker for a penny. A nickel sucker.” The 
gurgling became violent. 


The boy dropped the sucker by Dave’s face and fled out the 


open door. “You little bastard,” Dave thought to himself, “I hope 


you get hit by a car.” 
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HARVEY HABER 
On the Beach 


Mick lay on his stomach among the empty beer cans and drift- 
wood and delicately peeled his sunburnt nose. Morosely he regarded 
a lizard, stupid with the sun, wavering on a bleached stick of wood 
in front of his nose. Almost without interest he reached out and 


grabbed it. 


“Tonight lizard . . . tonight you shall be sacrificed to Kahuna,” 
he said listlessly. “Kahuna, god of the sun and sand and surf will 
have you. Aha, lizzy . . . what say you to that?” 


But the lizard only squirmed slightly and wouldn’t respond, 
oblivious to life and death. Mickey dug out a handful of sand in 
front of his nose, dropped the lizard in it and stared at its twitching 
neck and back. 


“Zap, lizard . . . zap! zap! you're sterile!” he said, flicking his 
fingers at the blinking reptile face and covering up his oblivious body 
in a handful of warm sand. 


Mick glanced up the small incline leading from the highway 
to the beach and saw a thick, blond kid with very long hair that 
always reminded him of Prince Valiant. He smiled slightly, since 
he was getting tired of being alone on the beach; on such a sunny 
morning and no one to surf with. 


Mick yelled as the thick, blond kid came toward him. 


“Wally! Wally Walrus, you missed it! Not ten minutes ago 
the surf was five hundred feet high, ’n some guy was handing out 
free kegs of beer and there were ten dapper little honeys who were 
so hot-to-trot they couldn’t wait . . . Not ten minutes ago. Ohhh did 
you really miss it. Ha!” 


Wally Walrus laughed easily through his nose — a nothing 
laugh, and squinted as he looked across the waveless cove and the 
womanless beach in front of him. 
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“Yeah . . . I musta missed it,” he said. “God, today makes a 
solid week of no surf and no lovin’. Nothing but bitchin’ weather 
and goddam Malibu lizards. I’m going insane for something to do.” 
His blond walrus-like head exaggerated a long sigh. 


“Wally . . . how about a trip South?” Mick suggested spirit- 
lessly, knowing that anything involving such energy would be 
quickly squelched. 


“We could make the fights at Tijuana. Carlos Arruza’s fighting 
tomorrow with bulls from La Laguna . . .”. He paused as he saw a 


dubious frown form on Wally’s face. “I'll go half on gas, babe.” 


Wally was still frowning, thinking of the long drive to the 
border, of the wranglings with the border officials, of the swarming 
pimps and pushers on Madero Street near the bullring, of the bar- 
gaining for bullfight tickets with hand-waving, screaming Mexicans; 
of keeping on the watch for pickpickets and petty thieves . 


“Noooo, nay Mick,” Wally said with a kind of resigned finality. 
“Too much effort. Better to do nothing than fight Tijuana on a 
Sunday.” 


“Arruza cut both ears last week at Mexico City.” Mick was 
imploring now, tired of no surf, no women, lizards and sand and sun. 


Forgetting the prospective hassles, Wally thought of the bulls 
and of a fight he had seen two years ago in Juarez. The torero was a 
blackfaced, bowlegged little Indian boy with a face like a donkey 
and eyes so deep set it looked as though he had none. He remem- 
bered how restless the crowds had been with the kid’s opening 
passes, the way he twisted and corkscrewed with the cape and his 
forced naturales; being so careful. And he remembered too the way 
the bull had caught him in the leg after he turned his back to him. 
He remembered the tourists and the students from S.C. with their 
wine-sacs, fainting in the box seats as the kid was turned on the horn 
with the horn about fifteen inches in him and out of sight, and the 
bull tossing his head and the boy not leaving the horn when he 
tossed, until the bull lowered his head and the boy slid off the horn 
onto his muleta cape and the Mexican crowds still shouting, jeering, 
demanding . 
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“All right,” Wally said passively. “Let’s make it. And if they 
draw poor bulls I shall personally make you eat one thousand Malibu 


lizards.” 


“Ohhbhh-lé, Walrus,” Mick yelled excitedly, suddenly realizing 
he had convinced him into going. “I'll throw my board in the grey 
bomb and we shall be off to T.J. Yeah .. . yea! I’m jazzed!” Mickey 
hopped over some rusted beer cans and the remnants of an old beach 
fire and grabbed his surfboard. He ran up the hill to the highway 
and half threw it in his old grey Chevy convertible, still screaming 
excitedly. Wally Walrus half-heartedly watched a lizard run from 
under a 6-pack beer carton to a tar-spotted piece of driftwood and 
wondered why in the hell he had let Mick talk him into going to 


Tijuana. 
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JACQUELINE NEWBY 


The Bracelet 


Sometimes there are things you want to do but you can’t, just 
because some things are not done. At the very first, I had a little 
trouble figuring out what was and what wasn’t done. When you're 
older, it comes easier; you watch other people and before you know 
it you're just naturally not doing things. Then it’s odd how some- 
times even before you're told exactly about something, you know. 

I remember one summer when we went to visit my grandmother 
in Marshall — that’s my mother’s town — and I got a new bracelet 
and I lost it. It was a gold chain with a lot of animals on it that we 
sent away for, and my brother and I had to eat one kind of break- 
fast cereal for weeks and weeks so I could get this bracelet. I liked 
the picture of it on the box, though, more than I liked the real thing 
when it came, and I didn’t really mind when I lost it. But I thought 
my mother might get peeved, esha of all the fuss and all that 
cereal. 


I was pretty sure where I had lost it; it was on the Square. 
You see, Marshall is a county seat, and it’s not very big, but it’s 
bigger than anything else around there, so it’s important, and it 
has a courthouse with a clock tower that is right in the middle of 
the Square. There aren’t any other buildings on the whole block; 
it’s like a park. There’s a statue too of some soldier, but it must be 
old because it’s all white from the pigeons. Probably nobody takes 
care of it because it’s on the side of the Square where there are two 
bars and no ladies’ stores. All the stores in Marshall except for a 
grocery and the ice cream parlor face on the Square, so you can 
stand in one place and see almost the whole town. Since my grand- 
mother lived only two blocks off the Square, my brother and I 
went down town a lot. The best stores were on the south and 
west sides, but we liked the north side best. It had an auto parts 
store where we always looked at key rings and flashlights. But 
there were good things on all sides of the Square. There was a 
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jewelry store on the west side that had a mechancial model in 
the window, like a toy but it was only for looks. It was a house, 
and its doors and windows opened and closed and people went in 
and out, and it had a tree with a bird whose wings flapped after a 
certain number of door-openings. My grandmother said that the 
owner changed the window sometimes, so we always went to look 
for the new model, but it was never changed all summer. Maybe 
he didn’t ever change it and my grandmother just said that; she 
was always saying what a nice place Marshall was and how it would 
be nice for us to live there all the time, but I don’t know if I'd 
have liked that or not. 


The day I lost my bracelet, I’d been down on the Square, but 
I didn’t know it was lost till dinnertime. After dinner when my 
mother and everybody were outdoors on the porch I looked all over 
the house, but I couldn’t find it, and I knew I’d lost it downtown. 
I was afraid somebody might pick it up or something, and I was 
anxious to go look for it as soon as I could. Since I usually woke 
up early anyway, I decided that I would go down to the Square 
the next morning before anybody else was up, and I did. I walked all 
around the Square, and it was different. There were two men going 
into the coffee shop on the east side, and they were the only other 
people. I saw three cars parked with their windows all rolled up. 
It was quiet and cold, I remember, and I didn’t go into the park. 
I thought I’d better go home before anybody missed me. 


I wanted to find the bracelet all by myself, but since I couldn’t 
I told my mother about it at breakfast. It didn’t bother her at all 
that I had lost the bracelet, but everybody was angry with me for 
going down town. They kept saying that I just shouldn’t have done 
that. I was sure I hadn’t done anything wrong, but I couldn’t ex- 
plain it to them, and I knew it was something I shouldn’t have done. 
I only went to the Square because I had a reason, and I didn’t really 
like it while I was there. 
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MIKE ORTH 


Pawnshop 


The bell tanged delightedly over the door as the fat woman 
puffed her way through. She was elderly and fat, dressed in a suit 
as old and shapeless as her body. She had the timid but determined 
look of so many of Francis’ customers, looking out curiously as she 


let the door close behind her. 


Francis was startled, shook a little with the noise. He slammed 
his ledger quickly closed, whirled a bespectacled face to see his 
customer, stared for an instant, defiant in this interruption. He 
watched carefully, seeing her swing her eyes over the cases of guns 
and guitars, waiting for her to try some trick or other to distract 
him. He knew people, would not let this fat woman steal from 
him, impose on him. Francis had God on his side; he need let 
this woman only show her wickedness, and he would have her, be 


able to write her in the book. He watched her. 


The fat woman blushed a little when she was finally forced to 
stare back at Francis. She started forward, opened and closed her 
mouth several times, gasping fishlike, finally managed to put her- 
self into the proper customer attitude. 


“Hello. I need some wine goblets for a party. Got any here?” 


Francis was surprised, he hadn’t expected anything so obvious. 
Most customers are not so quick in their sinful demands. He could 
see the lust in the fat woman’s eyes as she waited, moist lips 
obscenely parted. Francis drew away to protect himself from her, 
kept the width of the full counter between them. 


“Goblets? I haven’t any wine goblets, lady, all I have are guns 
and knives and things. This is a man’s store, lady; I don’t have any 
lady's things in here.” 

Francis half closed his eyes slyly. He would not be taken in 
by any blatant request such as this. He knew women, how they 
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were always after him, trying to seduce him, trying to tempt him, 
trying to steal from him his virtue. He knew. He would stay away 
from this woman, would make her leave his store. 


“I haven’t any goblets here, not anything for ladies.” 


He frowned warningly at her. He could see her bosom heave 
as she took a deep breath to speak; trying to excite him, she was. 
He could see through her, through her and all her kind. Her words 
fitted the pattern. 


“Well, all right, if you’re sure you haven’t got any. Not even 
anything close? I need them today, right this afternoon . . .” 


They always talked like that, in the love stories and in his store; 
they always talked like that, trying to put him off guard, relax him, 
then overcome his virtue, reduce him to a common animal, like most 
men. Francis stood and clenched his thin fists spasmodically, mouth 
a thin hard line, tremblings at the corners, waiting for her to turn, 
give up, go out his door and back to her cell, to leave and report to 
the rest of them that Francis was still virtuous, still the king, the 


free man. She did at last. A curt “Thank you.” 
She went out, joggling her rolls of fat before and behind her. 


Francis followed her with contempt in his eyes. They used to send 
young and pretty girls to his shop; now it was only an occasional 
old woman, to test and make sure he had not forgotten his old pledge, 
his old wiliness. Francis never forgot. He had God to advise him. 
Francis could not forget. 


The bell tanged again with the closing door, a triumphant note 
to it now, as temptation was again beaten back. Francis grinned 
inwardly, wraith grinning at skeleton. He turned slowly back to 
his ledger, eyes lighting in his eagerness. It was time to help God 
again, to prepare for the coming. His eager fingers fondled the 
sensuous leather cover, flipped close-written pages entitled: ADULT- 
ERERS—TEMPTRESSES—THIEVES—ROBOTS. 


He turned, flipped the pages, looking for an entry for the fat 
woman. His excitement grew as he found none that fitted her. She 


had not entered his store before! He had a new present for God, 
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a new sinner discovered. God would be pleased. Under “TEMPT- 
RESSES” he wrote in careful letters: 


“FAT LADY —Somatype 6-4-1, blatant, sexual advance. 
Hellfire only suits her kind.” 


He regarded his work greedily, looking at the pages of close 
crypt-neat notation, the sinners detected by him for God. He 
had worked well in this life, would be a prince in the next. The old 
dreams came again as he reviewed the ledger, great, spider-like, 
squatting on his chair in the bleak darkness of the crowded dead 
things that are a pawnshop. 


Francis woke again to the nerve-jangling of the bell, slow mind 
dragging back from soggy cosmic places, running to get back into 
his body before the stranger could take possession. Francis tried to 
rise, spin about, face again his enemies. He did not quite make it 
when the second stone hit his head an instant after the first smashed 
a cabinet behind him. The pebble was small and light, only hurt, 
did not injure. Francis saw the wide eyes on gleeful faces of boys 
at the door, half open. They ran as he grimaced his mouth into 
cursing position, all of them ran but the boldest and oldest who 
remained behind to throw some adolescent obscenity at the queer old 
man in the pawnshop. He too scuttled and disappeared before 
Francis could properly think what to do. 


Francis spun a little emotionally, settling his weathercock first 
on the north of sadness, next on the south of anger, sad and mad, 
mad and sad. First it had been only a few girls, sweet, young, 
luscious, then older women who should have been virtuously tend- 
ing to the house, but rather wantoned on him in competition with 
their more attractive younger sisters. Now the older women had 
turned their children against Francis and against virtue, the inno- 
cent little children, the sweet flowers of Gethsemane. Francis almost 
blubbered at the disgrace. He knew now that the children werc 
ruined too. They must all be tested now as were their mothers. 
Regretfully, with the reverential hands of an addict, he opened his 
ledger and opened 4 new column in his small neat hand, lettering 
carefully the descriptions and deeds of his new discoveries. Again, 
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he felt the old dreams well up, began to feel the old divine grandeur 
of the holy spirit, wrote with hurried but careful strokes, writing of 
the sins of man for the perusal of the Lord. Writing, naming, dream- 
ing of the judgment when he would be called up to name and 
accuse the unjust and the profligate. Writing, dreaming. 


Francis grew tired soon, his hands shook, his breath shortened. 
He roused himself from his stupor, got up, shut the judgment ledger, 
closed the shop door. The sign he hung in the window said: 


“Gone for ten minutes.” 


Francis always used this sign when he wanted to rest for 
awhile. People would peek in the window and knock on the door, 
but Francis would not care; Francis would rest. He chose an air 
rifle lovingly from the gun rack. His windows in the back opened 
over an alley. He took his gun to go to look out the window, to 
watch for cats or dogs. Or now, perhaps, since he had seen how 
they were perverted . . . perhaps . . . 


Francis went back to his rack and loaded a shotgun, went back 
to his window to watch for the children that had stoned him. To 
watch. To wait. 
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After Leconte de Lisle 


Under the dense sycamore, she sleeps, 
Virginal, in a garden white and dry. 

An azure butterfly 

Has escaped the shade to hover at her lips. 


Long the sun polishes the white sky. 

While, steeped in silence, through the sleeping grapes, 
The future wakes, she sleeps, 

Dreams, her chaste mouth smiling as the blue light sips. 


Spirit kiss possessing her rapt lips 
Awakens in her cool, deep, leafy sleep 
Love without human shape, 

Young desire aroused to grave activity. 


Revery swims! Soundless the dark sleep 

It swims through. The white garden of the sky 

Is soundless. Her pale lips 

Smile, gravely she sleeps; nothing moves, still he sips. 


Awake, awake! Empty gardens sleep: 
Dreaming the deep immaculate sky, they sleep, 
Fade, vanish; not a shape 

But fades, uncertain in that pure intensity. 


Dream no more! Awake, lest in your sleep, 

Desire, oblivious, vanish where the deep, 

Silent, immaculate sky 

Will keep you sleeping, dreaming forever of sleep. 
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Ebenezer’s Son 


Warren I call him. Like our parents once 
i (Small businessmen, schoolmasters and their wives 
Whom proletarian numbers threw together, 
A dim intelligentsia), we were friends 
And schoolfriends, he and I. Dissenting chapels 
Our parents’ Bethels once, whose Sabbath Day 
Still over-arched; but the ached-for schooling stripped 
The ramifications that, arqund the week, 
Once shook down shade through sisterhood and concert. 


Ours the same local day-school, where the shambles, 
Pinfold and pound survived in names of streets, 
Flights of worn stairs, the “ginnel” and the “snicket,” 
Where ragged skylines and the half-wrecked house, 
Blank backs of flourmills, wafer-rusted railings 

And squashed brick rows and alleys smelling 

Of eaten food and loud with children 

Saw me in flight from colliers’ boys in jerseys 
Round ancient inns, unlovely over arches; 

The parish school, where a pious mistress once 

Had all the small dissenters on the benches 

With hands on heads, to signify them dunces. 


Ours as trespassers some last immense 

Links of the Pennine, grapnel to its pendant, 
The Peak of Derbyshire; twenty miles to the west 
The infant Ewden squeezed from a rocky navel 
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In grouse-moor. In the drystone outhouse 

Our gooseflesh crawled until I thought my shin 

Stiff, though in youth, notched, a green stick, and then; 
Or slow with lichen like the baulks of timber 


Wedged in forgotten corners of old orchards. 


John Derry’s (mighty walker, on the cover 
Resplendent in a knickerbocker suit, 

Old Sheffield, Ebenezer’s son) 

John Derry’s was the guidebook that we followed 
Cross-country out of Langsett. All he wrote 

Of prehistoric battles over Ewden, 

The packhorse route by Cutgate, and the sparse 
Or little-known antiquity of Derwent 

(Spire that in drought rifles a reservoir, 

But then unsunken ) asked a supplement 

From boys who, crouched on a winter's day, 
Could make some rawboned chapman seem to loom 
Outside the angry comfort of a fire, 

Or penthouse-browed and older ancestors 

Crawl out of cromlechs in the mists about us. 

Yet Warren deserves this hearing: not for him 
These fantasies, but an exercise of will 

Was what he went for; when the dawn departure, 
The leaking tent and unsteady rocks presented 
Their mutilations to our flesh of heroes. 


So not with him but my father 
(Twirling a stick, in a trilby, small, alert) 
I visited the old decaying mansions 
And parks maintained on coal, 
Bretton or Stainborough, where the Gothick folly 
Poked on the lawn, Rockley, its hunting-lodge 
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Palladian then, now rubble, and the Wortleys’ 
Less shaven Wharncliffe. Advertised occasions, 
Bank holiday visits to the rhododendrons 

Or village sports, have seen us up the gardens, 
Alone by slumbering pleasaunces and lawns 
By Doric walls and porticoes; and not 

The lift of a leaf on the rhododendrons 

To witness wind, no birds in the bushes, 

No stain of human sentiment or action 

To humanize the artifacts; alone 

The tiny distraction, Style, defined the silence, 
Hum of the bee-mouth in the summer’s amber 
Lambent in June. Or else, about the parks, 

We saw the slagheaps smudge the near horizons, 
The sinuous gravels mount through sheep, 
Plantations and cricket-ground enclose them, 
The treacherous ha-ha and the slipping wall; 
Or where, embanked, a sluggish river stood, 
The mossy boathouse, stale with summer urine, 
Offered its rude graffiti. Once we met, 
Impressive, indigent, alone, 

The last old Captain Wentworth, losing hold 
Of unkempt vast estates. Bird’s-nesting boys 
And trespassers from towns in summer suits 
Have met him, in his grey and ancient tweeds, 
Gun under arm, stalking about the grounds, 
Keen-eyed and unemployable. 


Whoever shot across those moors was some one 
Else; and whoever 

Dropped sedulous flies on Ewden, or released 
Pigeons to home through yellow soot to roosts 
Of packing-cases in a slum allotment, 


Whoever chamfered a garboard strake to float 
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In a mill-dam, was some one else. My sports 
(Walking and running) asked no properties 
Nor tools of any trade. For Warren, climbing 

With treacherous sisal or, a backyard chemist, 
Scorching his eyebrows with a small explosion 

And, jauntily brutal, testing on his tongue 

Drugs perhaps lethal, a point of honour 

Was to be ill-equipped; because, if this 

Nurture of ours was good for anything 

It was for this — to inculcate a love 

For the Life of the Mind. A questionable notion 
But not by us to be questioned; not by us 

To be deferred to visceral excitements 

Or gnostic large unutterables. Cast 

Among mechanics, artisans and trades, 
Impedimenta, skills, amid the snap 

Snap of the cigarette-lighter, flash and whirr 

Of the cinematograph camera, thunder and jar 

Of muffled belts, and the spin of pit-head wheels 

— Cast among these, what could we do but find 
Life in the mind? And just that supplement 

Which much-assailed decrepit elegance 

And heroism demanded of our minds 

(There where, outside the mind, so little nourished) 
Determined how the mind should live, 

Not in chop-logic’s loud and shaking shed 

But keen-eyed landlord of its full estate, 
Imagination’s profitable park. 


Others we met. Once, down a clayey ride 
Through meadows lately open-cast, convulsed 

(For this was late, and wartime), we encountered 
A shambling pair, old men from Colliers’ Row; 
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Of whom my father hailed the elder, one 
Well-met before and many a time. An eye 
Cocked from an old scar, and the hard-won coal 
Blue-veined his wizened cheeks. Cunning and proud, 
Where hawthorn histories afar were down 
In savaged acres round us, he announced 
His all but suicide. His mate said, “Ay, 
Cut both arms to the bone — ’twas just afore 
Christmas” (the tone admiring). One knows how, 
At Christmas time too much alone, 
A mind convulsed . . . Exclusiveness inverted, 
Pride of class, has mourned in Colliers’ Row 
A way of life ill lost, but I remember 
The wrongness of the tone, the compensation 
Complacently Byronic at however 
Many removes. 

How many, since milord 
Turned in the bank at Rotherham with curt 
“How d’ye do?” to Ebenezer, snubbed? 


“Now flares the villa where my Hannah’s cot 
Was the cuckoo’s favourite.” The backward glance, 
Old Ebenezer Elliott’s, so soon 

So graceful, lends itself. We lost, 

Warren and I, fearful of jerseyed playmates 
(Blonde bullet-heads closeshaven against lice), 
No useful solidarity; and missed, 

Going to chapel only under protest 

And father’s wing, no wisdom. Ebenezer, 

Bethel and Zion Baptist stood up black 

From pavements foul with stains of late-night riot 
And blooms of miners’ spittle; yet they offered 

A scant complex of images and notions, 
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Hardly a culture. No, a world well lost 

And without bitterness therefore. So wherever 
Warren is now last heard of years ago, 

A dentist in North London) he and I 

Have nothing to reproach our boyhood with; 
He with his grand distraction, the heroic, 

I who have forfeited so much for Style. 
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